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pardoned for dwelling a moment longer on this water. Schooley’s || assisted by my friend, Dr. Ellet, the late professor of chemistry in 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 








THE AVON MINERAL WATERS. 

WE have frequently noticed publications on some of the more 
celebrated mineral waters of the United States, and during the 
past year gave a pretty full analysis of a popular work in the Con- 
gress and Ballston waters. We propose, from time to time, as 
materials fall within our reach, to record on these pages the scatter- 
ed observations of the competent on other natural products of a like 
character in the country. On this occasion we enrich the Mirror 
with the account, by a practical writer, of the comparatively re- 
cently discovered waters of Avon, in Livingston county, state of 
New-York. If future scientific investigation shall sustain the 
popular opinion already cherished concerning their remedial qualities, 
we have no doubt that in due time Avon will be among the most 
conspicuous places of resort for the invalid in search of health. 
The remarks of Dr. Francis have in part already appeared in the 
pages of a new medical periodical just issued, the United States 
Medical and Surgical Journal. The article, as communicated to us, 
has been enlarged by the writer, and, abating something perhaps for 
its technicalities, a circumstance not always to be avoided when dis- 
cussing topics of such a nature, we believe will be perused with an 
interest corresponding to the value of its subject matter. This at 
least we hope we may confidently say, that if any of our readers 
have the misfortune to be chronic invalids, they will find as much 
consolation in reading the authenticated facts concerning the proper- 
ties of this new agent of health, as if this page were appropriated to 
the usual results of fancy and the poet’s power.—EDs. N. Y. MIRROR. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE AVON MINERAL WATERS. 
BY JOHN W. FRANCIS, M.D. 


The experiments and observations which have been made at 
different periods by various writers on the mineral waters of the 
United States, if properly grouped together, would constitute a 
work of great practical utility. This service has indeed been per- 
formed, to a considerable extent, by Dr. Bell, of Philadelphia, and 
a large amount of information on this interesting subject, which 
was scattered through numerous volumes, may be found in his work 
on Baths and Mineral Waters. 

Among the earliest papers which have appeared, of this nature, 
may be mentioned an Analysis of the chalybeate waters of Bristol, 
Pennsylvania, by the late Dr. John De Normandie, of that place, 
and printed in the first volume of the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society. The investigations of this learned physician, 
though wanting in the philosophy of modern chemistry, were such 
as to awaken much public attention to the Bristol waters; and 
some sixty years ago they were deemed to possess properties anala- 
gous to those of Bath and Spa: they were at that time largely 
employed for their curative powers, but have latterly fallen into 
disuse. So early as about 1789, Dr. Mitchill, of New-York, insti- 
tuted his first series of experiments on the waters of Saratoga 
Springs, and subsequently added many pertinent observations on 
their medicinal qualities. ‘These waters, with those adjacent, at 
Ballston, are now so universally known to both hemispheres,* and 
so extensively had recourse to, that little more need be said in this 
place than to recommend the reader, for the fullest details of chem- 
ical analysis and of a practical nature, to the recent work of Dr. 
Steele. So ample has been the experience of different medical 
observers concerning the active properties of these waters in various 
disorders, that the principles for their exhibition formerly urged 
with such earnestness, seem at the present day the less zequisite. 
Yet caution against the popular error of indulging in their use to 
excess, must still be enforced, as the soundest principles of art are 
often set at naught by the preposterous indulgence, which some 
allow themselves, when they resort to the springs. ‘These waters 
are designated acidulous saline chalybeates. 

The Schugl’s Hills, or Schooley’s Mountain water, deserves also 
to be here noticed. The water of this mineral spring is said to 
have been known to the aborigines, and to have been employed by 
them as a remarkable remedy, which they concealed from the 
whites. Be this at it may: the Schooley’s Mountain water is situ- 
ated in Washington township, nineteen miles north-west of Morris- 
town, and fifty miles from the city of New-York. The chemical 
analysis of it made by Professor Macneven, my late colleague in 
Rutgers Medical College, furnishes an admirable specimen of this 
species of philosophical investigation; and were the products of 
other salubrious medicinal springs, within the United States, ex- 
amined with a like minuteness and accuracy, we should have little 
cause to lament our present imperfect knowledge of this class of 
products with which our country is so largely enriched. I may be 








* See Hosack’s Essays ;—Dyckman, Edinburgh Dispensatory. 


Mountain, by geometrical measurement, has been ascertained 
to be more than six hundred feet in height, above its immediate 
base. Dr. Mitchill calculates, by approximation on the falls of 
water at different mill-dams along the hurrying channel of the Mus- 
conetchunk to its junction with the Delaware, and on the descent 
thence to Trenton, that the base itself is five hundred feet more 
above tide water.* 
This mineral spring issues from the perpendicular side of a steep 
rock, about forty or fifty feet above the level of a brook that gurgles 
over a rocky bottom, within a few paces of it. The spring dis- 
charges a gallon in about two minutes and a half, and the quantity 
is not observed to vary under any change of season or weather. 
Its temperature, at its issue from the rock, was found to be fifty- 
two degrees of Fahrenheit. The bare taste and appearance shew 








that it is a chalybeate: and it is strongly characterized by the 
peculiar astringency and savour of ferruginous impregnations. The 
iron is easily separated from the mineral water: its carbonic acid 
is altogether in a state of combination, and hence it never occasions 
flatulence, while it proves a corroborant to feeble digestive powers. 
Hence it is recommended in many chronic diseases and general 
debility, and especially in calculus and affections of the kidney and || 
bladder. In an instructive case which Dr. Macneven has recorded, 
the patient took from fifteen to twenty half-pint tumblers a day, 
with most decided benefit ; and he informs me, that other examples 
of its salutary action in other disorders have come within his know- 
ledge and observation. 

The following are the results of Dr. Macneven’s analysis : 

Vegetable extract, 92; muriate of soda 43; muriate of lime, 2. 
40 ; muriate of Magnesia, 50 ; carbonate of lime, 7.90; sulphate of 
lime, 65; carbonate of magnesia, 40; silex, 80; carbonated oxide 
of iron, 2; loss, 4116.50. 

The White Sulphur springs of Virginia have long enjoyed a dis- 
tinguished reputation, and are resorted to at the present day, as 
formerly, by numerous invalids, suffering from disorders of the 
digestive organs, chronic affections of the liver, the sequela of pro- 
tracted intermittent and remittent fevers, the derangements induced 
by the preposterous use of mercurials, cutaneous diseases, certain | 
female complaints, &c. &c. Where these various disorders are | 
unconnected with inflammatory symptoms, they are pronounced to | 
be of the greatest efficacy. So far as my acquaintance with these | 
waters extends, it coincides with that of the most favourable opinion | 
given in their behalf. Their action on the skin is of singular efficacy | 
and importance. They are somewhat more exciting than ordinary | 
saline sulphureous water. The reproach, long ago made, still holds | 
just, that they have not received the attention they merit, as objects | 
of rigid chemical investigation. Dr. Bell's work, already referred | 
to, contains the best exposition I have seen of their composition and 
remedial qualities. A Virginian is to be excused in lauding, in no 
common phrase, the white sulphur springs; the facts in the case 
warrant it; and moreover, in so doing, he only follows his political 
apostle, Mr. Jefferson.t | 

Kentucky boasts of numerous mineral springs of a eulphereoues | 
class. Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati, considers those of the Big Bone | 
Spring, or Salines, and the Olympian Springs, as the most noted 
The water of the Big Bone Spring, he affirms, contains sulphuretted | 
hydrogen in large quantities ; and holds in solution the muriates of | 
soda and lime, and the sulphates of soda or of magnesia, The | 
disorders to which Dr. Drake thinks it more peculiarly adapted, are | 
the torpor, obstruction or chronic inflammation produced by acute | 

















diseases of the lungs, liver, spleen, kidneys, in short, any of the | 
viscera, and which have continued so long that the constitution is | 
exhausted. In these cases, experience has shown them to possess | 
all the efficacy that could be expected in any mineral waters. From 

a pint to a gallon may be taken, according to the strength of the 

patient, and its sensible effects on the system. The quantity drank 
at first should be small, especially by those of reduced habits. These 
waters do not increase the pulse, but their sensible effects on 
the alimentary system, kidneys, and skin, are great. The action 
of the former is very much increased, and the latter is frequent- 
ly affected in a few days with a violent itching, and an eruption 
of pimples or pustules, which are now and then connected with 
large biles. 

With these cursory remarks on some of the mineral waters of 
the United States, we may be the better enabled to estimate the 
composition and peculiar properties of the Sulphur Springs of Avon. 
Had the work of Dr. Bell§ included any account of these waters, I 
would have forborne to offer the present imperfect observations on 
the subject ; the more so, as I am still engaged in a series of chemi- 
cal inquiries, to determine more precisely their respective ingredients, 

* Bruce’s Mineralogical Journal. t Transactions of Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of New-York, vol.1. + See Notes on Virginia. § See 
Bell on Baths and Mineral Waters, p. 436-7. 











Columbia College. 

The Avon springs are situated in Livingston county, within 
mile of the village of Avon. The village is on the bank of the 
Genesee river, and is passed through by the great western road 
from Albany to Buffalo. The soil in its vicinity is of the richest 
and most productive quality, yielding the cultivator a full reward 
for his labour ; that of the flats, as they are popularly called, con- 
sists entirely of alluvial deposit, while the table-land presents all 
the varieties of calcareous and argillaceous mould. The sensibili- 
ties of the valetudinarian may here cherish to satiety the beauties 
of Avon scenery, and the botanist find the richest materials for en- 
larging his herbarium. 

The Avon springs seem to have been partially known to the 
Seneca tribe of Indians, who, until within a few years, inhabited a 
village on the opposite bank of the river, which they called Cana- 
wagus. The far-famed chief, Red Jacket, enumerated them among 
his remedial measures for the cure of disorders of the skin; and 
wasting disorders, as they were termed, were supposed capable of 
being removed by their use, even applied externally.* They may 
now justly be deemed conspicuous among the mineral waters of the 
state of New-York. They at present comprise two springs, within 
about forty-two rods of each other, and are somewhat less than one- 
third of a mile from the Genesee river ; they issue from the foot or 
base of the highlands that border its low grounds. They are de- 
nominated the lower and upper springs ; while the former has been 
for several years known, the latter is but recently, and is preferred by 
some. I first became personally acquainted with them in the summer 
of 1827, when they were frequented by a number of infirm visiters, 
and renewed my visit to them in 1829, with increased confidence in 
their powers. Professor Hadley has lately published an analysis of 
the upper spring, which seems to have been made with a good deal 
of accuracy. According to his analysis, one gallon of the water 
contains, carbonic acid, 5.6 cubic inches; sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, twelve cubic inches ; carbonate of lime, eight grains ; sulphate 
of lime, eighty-four grains ; sulphate of magnesia, ten grains ; mu- 
riate of soda, 18.4 grains ; sulphate of soda, sixteen grains; and a 
small quantity of other matter. According to Dr. Salisbury, a resi- 
dent at Avon, the weight of the constituents of the water of the 
lower spring are as follows ; arranged so as to form compounds ex- 
isting in the water, and calculated for ten thousand parts by weight, are 


Carbonate of lime - - - - + - 5.02 

United to carbonicacid- - - - - - 1.70 
—+.72 
s ee ek ere i“ 
. a 46a ha me ere 9.83 
Sulphate of magnesia - - - - - - - 8.49 
Sulphate of & 6 ~~ sO 6. Gre te 2.35 
28.83 

By volume of 10,000 are 

Hydro-sulphurie acid = - - - + + + - 434 
Nitrogen: - - = = © © ee ee 2.35 
Oxygen - + - + + + + = .- - 
6.94 


Dr. Salisbury adds, the chlorine assigned to calcium, as the chlo- 
ride of calcium, is often found in those waters which contain but 
little saline matter. There remains 00.6 of sulphuric acid, appa- 
rently in excess, which is accounted for by the difficulty of sepa- 
rating, accurately, magnesia from the other salts. The quantity of 
carbonate of lime exceeds the equivalent quantity of carbonic acid 
necessary to render it soluble in pure water ; and this fact affords a 


probable explanation of the character this water exhibits when tested 


by coloured paper. 
The volume of water discharged from this spring, Dr. Salisbury 
further remarks, is the same at all seasons of the year, and does not 


* Doubtless this term, wasting disorders, included many physical in- 
firmities, whose pathoguomonic features greatly differed, and many other 
different sorts of pulmonary disorganization. Dr. Rush declares that pul- 
monary consumption is wholly unknown to the North American Indians. 
It is generally admitted that in countries where fever and agues prevail, 
consumption is of rare occurrence. The Rev. Dr, Dwight ( 7ravels) also 
makes this observation in particular reference to the great western country ; 
and it is sufficiently proved that intermittent fever constitutes a great 
outlet to the lives of our aborigines. But the declaration of Dr. Rush is 
not tenable. Hunter, (Diseases of the Indians, New-York Med. and Phy. 
Journal,) who may be deemed good authority on the subject, remarks, that 
pulmonary consumption among the North American Indians is established 
by too many familiar facts. The celebrated chief, Red Jacket, in an iv- 
terview I had with him at his Reservation, near Buffalo, in September, 
1823, gave the particulars of the cases of no less than seventeen of his 
relatives, (including, I think, ten or eleven of his own children,) who had 
died of pulmonary consumption. He was quite descriptive in his state- 
ment, and seemed sufficiently qualified to make a number of very fair 
distinctions in relation to the matter. This digression from our more 
immediate subject will probably be excused, on account of the curious 
character of the facts which it records. 
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appear to depend in thé least upon atmospheric influence ; as nearly 
as can be ascertained, under existing circumstances, it is fifty-four 
gallons in a minute. The temperature of the water is invariably 
forty-five degrees Fahrenheit. The specific gravity, 10.018. As it 
issues from the spring it is very limpid and somewhat sparkling. 

The analysis of these waters, which I caused to be made about 
two years ago, did not afford satisfactory evidence of either con- 
taining iodine. Nevertheless, a strong probability is, that both 
iodine and bromine enter into their constitution. Dr. Usher, of 
New-York, and Dr. Steele, of Saratoga, have lately found iodine in 
the congress water at Saratoga; Dr. Steele has discovered a trace 
of bromine, the hydro-bromite of potash, in the water of Hamilton 
spring. It is well known that iodine exists but in the smallest 
quantity in the waters in which it has, as yet, been discovered ; and 
that in waters which have been repeatedly and carefully analyzed, it 
has escaped detection. This occurrence took place with the saline 
springs of Sales, in Piedmont, from which, so recently as in 1820, 
M. Angelina procured iodine. There are good reasons to suppose 
that waters so amply impregnated with sulphureous matter as those 
of Avon springs, may contain both iodine and bromine.* 

The value ci these waters has, within the last three or four 
years, been just'y and highly appreciated, and induced numerous 
valetudinarians to partake of them. They may be ranked among 
the most powerful and remedial waters yet made known ; but, like 
other active medicinal agents of a similar character, they are liable 
to great abuse, and in certain states of the system may prove seriously 
detrimental. Possessing active emetic and cathartic properties, 
particularly the waters of the spring last discovered, it is requisite 
that caution be exercised not to indulge in them too freely at first ; 
and as they are more or less exciting, they also demand that pre- 
vious to commencing their use, the system should, in many cases 
at least, be first relieved by the employment of some efficient ca- 
thartic. This precaution is of saving importance, and I have known 
a disregard to it to lead to almost entire disappointment in antici- 
pated benefit for many weeks; while, on the contrary, the general 
powers of the system being relieved by antiphlogistic and aperient 
means, the waters have often accomplished all that could be desired, 
within a comparatively short period. As in the administration of 
all sulphureous waters, so also those of Avon should be closely 
watched, and their use, for a while, suspended, when febrile irrita- 
tion, or undue local determinations occur. This is most apt to 
take place in habits preternaturally full, or when local inflammation 
exists: where a congested condition of the viscera happens, their 
best adjuvants are mild mercurials, or saline cathartics. 

In disorders of the digestive organs, arising from torpor of the 
prime vie, hepatic obstructions, and affections of the glandular sys- 
tem; in rheumatism and gout, and in many of the most formidable 
of cutaneous affections, in tinea capitis, these waters have secured 
the confidence of those who had previously suffered to the severest 
degree from these maladies. In many forms of ill-conditioned ulcers, 
their utility as a wash is abundantly manifest: while the invalid 
uses them internally, he may, at the same time, have recourse to 
them for some twenty or thirty minutes, on alternate days, in the 
form of a warm bath, the temperature of which may vary from 96 
te 98° Fahrenheit. 

By many who have profited largely from the use of Avon waters, 
in chronic affections, their employment, by means of bathing, has 
been urged emphatically, as superior to any other method of using 
them. If it be thought that, like some sulphureous waters, they, 
by their long-continued action, greatly diminish strength, this ob- 
jection loses its validity when we limit their use to the form of 
bathing. But, so far as concerns the Avon waters, I have never 
been apprised of an example, that could be fairly cited, of their de- 
bilitating influence. On the contrary, under circumstances the 
most discouraging, they have demonstrated their renovating capa- 
city. In venous plethora, and in chronic congestion, when the 
constitutional powers are much impaired, to the relief obtained by 
mild aperients, the warm sulphur bath cannot but prove an admirable 
auxiliary. Few chronic diseases are combated, even by the most 
dexterous, with the prospect of an immediate healthful change; yet 
these waters claim properties which inspire us with the hope that 
some of the severest and most obstinate forms of disordered ac- 
tion, such, for example, as involve a disturbed circulation, a's occurs 
in angina pectoris, and in hypertrophy of the heart, may be steadily 
and gradually subdued by their salutary operation. 

Corpulence, which is not only a disease in itself, but is often the 
precursor of other disorders, may, from the remarkable action which 
the Avon waters induce, have its morbid fulness diminished, the 
evils inseparable from obesity gradually obviated, the muscular sys- 
tem strengthened, and health, and a becoming symmetry, restored. 
I here mention these waters for their depurative effects, as only one 
ofthe means calculated to carry off a super-secretion of adipose 
material, without being followed by marasmus or other detrimental 
results, as some remedies urged for this purpose in occasional instances 
produce. But, after all, the reproach which the poet casts on the 
inefficacy of medicine in these cases, may, with equal truth, some- 
times apply to the Avon waters, though aided by the most judicious 
choice of aliment. 

“ How can a magic box of pills, 
Syrup, or vegetable juice, 
Eradicate, at once, those ills 
Which years of luxury produce ?” 

In pulmonary disorders their beneficial agency is not yet con- 
firmed, and further experience must determine their merits: if em- 
ployed, their use is to be regulated by the nicest precepts of the 
healing art, inasmuch as these waters are eminently calculated to 








* See Gairdner on Mineral and Thermal "Springs. Very generally 





associated with iodine, says Dr. Gairdner, is the congenerate substance, 
bromine. Balard first discovered it in sea-water, and subsequently it has 
been detected in several saline springs ; it exists almost always as a | 
hydro-bremate of magnesia. 
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produce powerful changes on the system by their active operation. 
In the incipient and active stage of pulmonary irritation, it becomes 
our duty to precede their employment by venesection, and the other 
customary means of depletion, analogous to the practice we have 
recourse to with the Ballston or Congress waters. The same ob- 
servation applies to hemoptysis, to acute disorders of the digestive 
organs, liver, and other viscera. The direful consequents which 
inevitably occur in such cases, from the Saratoga waters, when these 
cautions are not heeded, are too painfully known to be dwelt upon 
in this place. 

In several forms of female disease, the Avon waters can be safely 
and efficaciously recommended. In chlorosis, and in certain com- 
plaints mainly depending on weakness, after a judicious course of 
preparatives, such as a careful clinical observer would enforce, these 
waters present themselves vested with sanative powers. Aware of 
the Protean character of constitutional disease depending upon uterine 
irritation, and chronic affections of that organ, I have no doubt that 
future investigation will demonstrate that the Avon waters possess 
many advantages over chalybeates in cases of this nature. I would 
extend the same remark to the complex affections connected with 
ovarian disease, and to several of the morbid manifestations which 
presented themselves in advanced life. 

I have for several years past recommended the Avon waters ; to 
those of the lower spring I give the preference: they have proved 
available in the severest cases of rheumatism and gout, and in some 
affections of the urinary organs. Clinical observation has enabled 
us to affirm, that few disorders of a constitutional origin are more 
perplexing in their diagnostic character than the maladies arising 
from long persistence in errors of diet: from this, among other 
sources, the digestive functions become enfeebled or broken up, and 
the irritations of impaired digestion, associated with the undue se- 
cretion of uric acid in various forms, lead to the production of gout, 
gravel, and other formidable and agonizing derangements of the 
kidney and urinary functions. 

In cases of this sort, Dr. McLean and others of enlarged expe- 
rience have testified to the eminent usefulness of the Saratoga 
waters ; and I believe it will be found that those of Avon possess 
merits of a similar quality, if not of a higher degree. It behooves 
us, however, previously to relieve the system, by unlocking the 
several emunctories, to abate inordinate action, and regulate the 
habits of the sufferer: for even of waters so comparatively feeble 
as the Bath waters, England, it is said by Dr. Parry, that they are 
in no form whatever beneficial, during the paroxysm of gout, or in 
any inflammatory disposition which may exist in the interval. 

After the preliminary management of the case by depletory 
means, and appropriate alvine aperients, the use of the water of 
Avon for a few days, or perhaps weeks, has wrought an alteration 
the most gratifying, evinced by improved appetite, increase of flesh, 
and invigorated health; and while the body receives the impress 
and partakes of all the advantages of increased physical energy, a 
corresponding improvement marks the capacity of the intellectual 
powers. When taken internally, the Avon waters prove cathartic, 
diuretic, diaphoretic, and tonic. They thus constitute an effective 
alterative ; and inasmuch as their tonic properties are the results 
of their general influence on all the emunctories of the body, par- 
ticularly those of the cutaneous and urinary functions, they claim 
to themselves qualities which are denied to the entire class of tonics 
and stimulants strictly so called, and the mischief invariably induced 
by these last-named articles, wherever local congestion exists, are 
entirely guarded against by the waters of Avon. 

Their manifestations on the surface are conspicuous. I am not 
able to say from experience that in this respect they surpass, or 
even equal, the white sulphur waters of Virginia ; but am scarcely 
ready to believe that these last fairly boast of a superiority in their 
action on the skin. Their extraordinary alterative effects must un- 
questionably be greatly owing to the action they induce by the cu- 
taneous secretions. 

As a striking example of their alterative influence on the cuta- 
neous surface, I may mention the case of an individual, now in the 
twenty-second year of his age, incommoded by congenital icthyosis, 
and whom I recommended to repair to these springs last season. 
The free use of these waters, internally and by bathing, for some 
ten weeks, so effectually removed this morbid alteration of the skin, 
as in divers parts to leave no trace of the previous existence of 
disfiguration. 

In speaking of the constitutional influence of the Avon water, 
Dr. Salisbury, who has had much experience with them during a 
residence at the springs for four summers, has the following re- 
marks: “The operation of Avon water upon the human consti- 
tution is modified by the quantity drank in the time given, and by 
the constitution, habit and disease of the individual. Generally 
speaking, four or six half pint tumblers of the water, drank during 
the day, produce a mild cathartic effect, and under its long con- | 
tinued exhibition to this extent, no debility ensues, but, on the con- | 
trary, the appetite and strength are very much increased. In very | 
large doses, as from ten to fifteen tumblers a day, it operates pow- | 
erfully upon the bowels, kidneys, and skin. A moderate use of | 
this water, persevered in for a considerable length of time, will in- 
sure to it a powerfully alterative effect in cases where there is no 
acute inflammation.” 

A judicious mode of commencing the use of the Avon water, is to 
take six or seven half-pint tumblers during the twenty-four hours : a 
couple of tumblers may be advantageously drunk before breakfast, 
and some two or three hours after that meal the same quantity may 
again be taken, and an additional tumbler-full or two in the after- 
noon. To the sense of smell they present the usual properties of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, but in a very small degree: they are 
nowise oppressive to the digestive organs. Some, however, take 


























them in larger quantity, and oftener repeat the draught. Others, 








again, never use them until after the first meal. Like the Ballston and 
Saratoga waters, they are sometimes drunk to a most pernicious ex- 
tent. It is expedient, iherefore, in all cases, to regulate their admi- 
nistration by their immediate effects ; and every regard must be paid 
to age, sex, disease, constitution, and individual peculiarity. To 
guard against undue local determination, either cerebral, thoracic, 
or visceral, will always become a matter of professional duty. 

All observations of a dietetical character are here designedly 
forborne: and I need scarcely add, that, with these precautions, 
the Avon waters may, in numerous cases, command the praises 
both of the patient and prescriber. Moreover, as these waters are 
armed with such potent qualities, their influence on the system 
must be either prejudicial or beneficial; and they demand, in all 
cases, the advice of the physician. 
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ON STREET, OR POPULAR POETRY. 


Tue intellects of the lower classes are truly wonderful. They 
want, no doubt, the polish, the graceful, starched-and-ironed gloss of 
the higher orders. But what a readiness of invention, what a quick 
grasping, with the thousand arms of the polypus, every subject ; 
what a dog-like sagacity in scenting all kinds of game to its nest- 
ing-place ; what a cameleopard length of neck hath the monster, to 
reach high or low, to eat grass or look at the stars. Oh, how many 
unwashed Shakspeares among them, how many Sir Isaac New- 
tons, watching the fall of a pippin, with that intense anxiety which 
bespeaketh the lack of pabulum vite ; how many clear-eyed Miltons 
too, crying aloud, inwardly, as the sun dips above the horizon, like 
a blushing maiden over a garden wall; “hail, holy light, for the 
time draweth nigh for the climbing of trees, or robbing brooks of their 
inmates or’ . But halt! whither wend we on high-flying prose 
Pegasus? There is poetry in this, we are assured ; for, saith an i 
nicus writer, “there be poetry in the littlest tinkling of a cow-bell ;” 
much more, say we, in the great bell of Moscow; even, therein, 
must lie more than one epic. But there lieth poetry nearer at 
home than that latitude; yea, at our very doors, and on our side- 
walks, and on our fences, and in the middle of our streets. Yes, 
there are many volumes to be read by a careful reader, as he pass- 
eth along over high-ways and over by-ways. Our native poetry is 
written on things far more durable and perpetual than foolscap or 
printing-paper ; verily, even on pine-boards ; not, in truth, “@re pe- 
rennius,” but truly “papyro perennius.” Say not “ America hath no 
poets; yea, she wanteth even a bard,” for we tell thee nothing, but 
kindly, use thy eyes. Watch yonder uncombed son of York, how 
his eyes gleam through the smoke and dust of his vernacular city, 
and even the clouds with which “mother earth” has invested his 
countenance; observe how they twinkle, like the two stars in the 
head of the great bear ; how he draweth nigh, with slow and studied 
step, to the great page of the muses. Yea, even to the side-fence ; 
how he stretcheth forth his poetical arm, poetical even in rags, and 
cutteth indelibly thereon, 


“ Forty-six is a cutter, 
Can’t play over a gutter.” 





There is poetry for you, cutting poetry too, and how coolly it is 
written! The poet commenceth with—deliberately, and with mathe- 
matical precision—the number. He wishes you to understand dis- 
tinctly, forty-six is the object of his vengeance ; none can deny that 
forty-six is forty-six, but is she a cutter? Yes, doubtless she is, for 
doth not our poet say so? See the ingenuity of this daring songster ; 
he states most explicitly, and at the same time firmly, “forty-six 
is a cutter.” Nothing is put down, as by your ordinary poetas- 
ters, hastily, for he cutteth letter by letter—how liberal too, to his 
victim—he alloweth she is a cutter—he is not willing that you should 
cast away your faith on an assertion, even though it comes from 
him ; (the modesty of genuine talent ;) oh no, but he will prove it, he 
will even give you a fact; but he pauseth. Of what kind, sort or de- 
nomination shall this fact be? He considereth—“ New-York is a large 
city or burgh ; it containeth”—the poet is now in the depths of medi- 
tation—it containeth—he reflecteth, he hesitates, he bethinks him- 
self, he remembers—“ two hundred thousand and upwards,” whie- 
pereth Hart's geography gently in his ear—* of these,” he goeth on, 
“many are women, and many children, who never read poetry ; 
so, throw them aside, and there is left unto me a goodly number of 
readers, some thirty thousand or thereabouts ;"” now, at some time or 
other, this body of men will,”’ he doubteth not, “in the course of busi- 
ness, perambulate this very street, and may be, (notice the keen fore- 
sight of genius,) read my little poem.” Of these thirty thousand, how 
many will perpend or understand it! They have all, or the major 
part of them, with their own eyes, seen a gutter ; thus far his immor- 
tality rests on a sure basis, and without farther reasoning, he writes, 
(or rather cuts) down, “can’t play over a gutter.” And now the 
diabolical combination is complete, the spell is finished, the couplet 
is brought to a close, and it hath the sting of two adders, and I'll 
warrant me the good men of “forty-six” would rather stand half an 
hour under the drenching of their own pipe, than read those two 
lines. And how would it sharpen the needle, knew they that they 
were written when the poet was “with darkness and with dangers 
compassed round,” for while he was steaming forth his sarcasm, a 
cursed stove-pipe was showering down its charcoal smoke around 
his head ; half a dozen lew-bred curs, with as many roguish imps of 
the same class, tugging at his heels and elbows, to spoil his labours ; 
but in vain; genius can triumph over every obstacle, and when it 
sees its productions recorded in the everlasting pages of the Mirror, 
(if ever they chance to be,) will not only be consoled for the travail 
with which its effusions were brought forth, but, perhaps, also be 
fired with the ambition of writing “lyrical ballads, or a new “Co- 
lumbiad.” F s. 
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SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








AYESHA, THE MAID OF KARS. 


Tue following whimsical scene is extracted from ‘‘Ayesha, the 
Maid of Kars,” the new oriental novel, by the author of Hajji Baba. 
The chattels that have so excited the fear and wonder of the Turks, 
are the property of an English traveller, who has been obliged to 
fly in haste, having incurred the wrath of the Mussulmans, by gain- 
ing an interview with a young and lovely Turkish female. 

EXAMINATION OF AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER’S GOODS. 

First, the contents of the portmanteau were exhibited. It princi- 
pally contained Osmond’s clothes. In succession were displayed, 
waistcoats, neckcloths, shirts, drawers, and stockings, which drew 
forth the astonishment of all present, for they wondered what one 
man could possibly want with so many things, the uses of most of 
which were to them incomprehensible. They admired the glittering 
beauties of a splendid uniform-jacket, which its owner carried 
about to wear on appearing at courts and in the presence of exalted 
personages ; but when they came to inspect a pair of leather pan- 
taloons, the ingenuity of the most learned among them could not 
devise for what purpose they could possibly be used. For, let it be 
known that a Turk’s trousers, when extended, look like the largest 
of sacks used by millers, with a hole at each corner for the inser- 
tion of the legs, and, when drawn together and tied in front, gene- 
rally extend to the ankles. Will it then be thought extraordinary 
that the comprehension of the present company was at fault as to 
the pantaloons? They were turned about in all directions, inside 
and out, before and behind. The mufti submitted that they might 
perhaps be an article of dress, and he called upon a bearded chok- 
adar, who stood by wrapt in doubt and astonishment, to try them 
on. The view which the mufti took of them was, that they were 
to be worn as a head-dress, and accordingly, that part which tai- 
lors call the seat was fitted over the turban of the chokadar, while 
the legs fell in serpent-like folds down the grave man’s back and 

shoulders, making him look like Hercules with the lion’s skin thrown 
over his head. 

' “ Barikallah !—praise be to Allah!” said the mufti, “ I have found 
it ; perhaps this is the dress of an English pasha of two tails!” 

“« Aferin !—well done !” cried all the adherents of the law. But 
the pasha was of another opinion; he viewed the pantaloons in a 
totally different light, inspecting them with the eye of one who 
thought upon the good things of which he was fond. ‘“ For what 
else can this be used,” exclaimed the chief, his dull eye brightening 
up as he spoke—<what else, but for wine? This is perhaps the 
skin of some European animal. Franks drink wine, and they carry 
their wine about in skins, as our own infidels do. Is it not so?” 
said he, addressing himself to Bogos the Armenian. 

“ So it is,” answered the dyer, “it is even as your highness has 
commanded.” 

“Well, then, this skin has contained wine,” continued the pasha, 
pleased with the discovery, “and, by the blessing of Allah! it 
shall serve us again.” ‘ Here,” said he, to one of his servants, 
‘here, take this, let the saka sew up the holes, and let it be well 
filled ; instead of wine it shall hold water.” 

In a few days after, the pantaloons were seen parading the town on 
a water-carrier’s back, doing the duty of mesheks. But it was se- 
cretly reported that, not long after, they were converted to the use 
for which the pasha intended them, and actually were appointed for 
the conveyance of his highness’ favourite wine. In the lid of the 
portmanteau was discovered a boot-jack, with a pair of steel boot- 
hooks. These articles put the ingenuity of the Turks to a still 
greater test. How could they possibly devise that so complicated 
a piece of machinery could, by any stretch of imagination, have any 
thing in common with a pair of boots, a part of dress which they 
pull off and on with as much ease as one inserts and reinserts a 
mop into a bucket? They thought it might have something to do 
with necromancy, then with astrology, but at iengih it struck them 
that the whole machine must be one for the purpose of torture ; 
what more convenient than the hinges for squeezing the thumb, or 
cracking the finger-joints—what better adapted than the boot-hooks 
for scooping out eyes? Such they decided it to be, and, in order 
to confirm the conclusion beyond a doubt, the pasha ordered his fa- 
vourite scribe to insert his finger between the hinges of the boot- 
jack, which having done with repugnance, he was rewarded for his 
complaisance by as efficacious a pinch as he could wish, while 
peals of laughter went round at his expense. ‘The instrument was 
then made over to the chief executioner, with orders to keep it in 
readiness upon the first occasion. 

The various contents of the dressing-case were next brought un- 
der examination. Every one was on the look-out for something 
agreeable to the palate, the moment they saw the numerous bottles 
with which it was studded. One tasted eau-de-cologne, another 
lavender-water, both which they thought might or might not be 
Frank luxuries in the way of cordials. But who can describe the 
face which was made by the pasha himself when, attracted by the 
brilliancy of the colour, he tossed off to his own drinking the greater 
part of a bottle of tincture of myrrh! The mufti was a man who 
never laughed, but even he, on seeing the contortions of his col- 
league, could not suppress his merriment ; while the menials around 
were obliged to look down, their feet reminding them of the coun- 
tenance they ought to keep if they hoped to keep themselves free 
from the —_ While this was taking place, the imam of the 
mosque, whose mortified looks belied his love of things, quietly 
abstracted from the case a silver-mounted box, wee having Are 
he there discovered a paste-like substance, the smell of which he 
thought was too inviting to resist ; he therefore inserted therein the 
end of his fore-finger, and scooping out as much as he could carry, 





Soon was he visited by repentance: he would have roared with 
nausea had he not been afraid of exposing himself—he 

he spat. “What has ?” said one with a grin. “ Bak! 
see !” roared the pasha, who was delighted to have found a fellow- 
sufferer—‘“ Bak! see! the imam is sick.” The nature of the sub- 
stance which he had gulped soon discovered itself by the white foam 
which was seen to issue from his mouth: then other feelings per- 
vaded the assembly ; they apprehended a fit, they feared madness— 
in short, such was the state to which the unfortunate priest was re- 
duced, that he was obliged to make a rapid escape from the assem- 
bly, every one making way for him, as one who was not to be touched. 
The reader need not be informed that he had swallowed a large 
dose of Naples soap. 

Many were the mistakes which occurred besides those above- 
mentioned, and which it would perhaps be tedious or trifling to 
enumerate. ‘They pondered deeply over every article ; they turned 
the books upside down, they spilt the mercury from the artificial | 
horizon, broke the thermometers, displaced the barometer, scattered | 
the mathematical instruments about, so that they never could be re- 
inserted in the same case. A small ivory box attracted their atten- 
tion : it was so prettily turned, so neat, and so ornamental, that, like 
children quarrelling for a toy, each of them longed to possess it. 
At length it was ceded to the mufti. This sapient personage had 
enjoyed the pleasure of laughing at others, but as yet had not been | 
laughed at himself. Twisting the box in all directions, at length he | 
unscrewed it, much to his satisfaction, and seeing a small tube | 
within, surrounded by a bundle of diminutive sticks, he concluded 
this must be the Frank’s inkstand—the liquid in the tube being the 
ink, the sticks the pens. He was not long in inserting one of the 
sticks into the tube ; he drew it out, and, on a sudden, instantaneous 
light burst forth. Who can describe the terror of the Turk? He 
threw the whole from him, as if he had discovered that he had been 
dandling the shaitan in person. “ Ai Allah!” he exclaimed, with 
eyes starting from his head, his mouth open, his hands clinging to 
the cushions, his whole body thrown back; “ Allah protect me! 
Allah, Allah, there is but one Allah !” he exclaimed in terror, look- 
ing at the little box and the little sticks, strewn on the ground be- 
fore him, with an expression of fear that sufficiently spoke his ap- | 
prehension that it contained some devilry which might burst out | 
and overwhelm him with destruction. Nor were the surrounding | 
Turks slow in catching his feelings ; they had seen the ignition, and 
had partaken of the shock. Every one drew back from the box and 
its contents, and made a circle round it ; looking at in silence, and | 
waiting the result with terror, low “ Allah Allahs!” broke from the 
audience, and few were inclined to laugh. At length, seeing that | 
it remained stationary, the ludicrous situation of the mufti began to | 
draw attention, and as he was an object of general dislike, every 
one who could do so with safety, indulged in laughing at him. The | 
grave Suleiman, who had seen more of Franks than the others, 
at length ventured to take up the box, though with great wariness ; 
he was entreated, in the name of the prophet! to put it down again | 
by the pasha, who then ordered Bogos the Armenian to take | 
up the whole machine, sticks and all, and at his peril instantly to | 
go and throw it into the river ; swearing by the Koran, and by all the | 
imams, that if the d ever appeared among them again, he would 
put not only him, but every Armenian and Christian in Kars to death. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE BIRTH OF PRINTING.—FROM THE DUTCH. 





BY JAMES NACK. 





Wir glowing face and kindling eye 
Earth’s angel turned to the Most High, 
While hell was moved with ire ; 
He bewed before the Godheads’ throne 
Until the will supreme was known, 
Then from the beams that round him shone 
He caught a dazzling fire ; 
Away, through systems and through spheres, 
On floating wing he downward steers, 
More nigh to earth, and nigher. 


Now o’er the cloud-encircled sphere 

He hovers, still more near and near, 
And now a moment stays 

On doubtfal wing, to watch the whole ; 

While kingdoms, states, and nations roll 
Alternate on his gaze, 

He searches all, to the place 

Most worthy upon earth to grace 
With its celestial rays. 


At last he saw a little y 
Neglected humble and forgot, 
e lowest at his feet ; 
But from the sea which gave it birth 
Soon to arise, the pearl of earth, 
For heaven a jewel meet. 


At once through clouds and vapours streams 
The sacred fire, with flashing beams ; 
To Netherland it flies ; 
And there it shines for ever bright, 
The ray of heaven, creation’s light, 
The sun of mental eyes, 


Amid the groves as Koster strayed 
Tn t, beneath their quivering shade, 
(Traditions thus impart,) 


gh his veins 














straightway opened wide his mouth, and received it with a smack. 





It tingles,—Earth ! thy reigns ! 
Bebold the Printer’ rt ! 


THE SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 


BY J. MCLELLAN, JUN. 





The spring day, the spring day ! 
When ms ro me ba A 

And in the wood, and on a ot 
Bright flowers o’erspread . 

Wher down the brook the caghs hs 
The spangled finny kind, 

And schoolboys climb the woodland tree 
The blue-birds’ nest to find ; 

And in the fields the sower casts 
The shining seeds about, 

And round the new-turned glebe is heard, 
The ploughman’s frequent shout, 

The spring day! the spring day ! 

I love the dewy, bright spring day, 

It is so busy and so gay. 


The summer day, the summer day ! 
When all the woods are green, 
And flocks and herds are moving 
Along each pastoral scene, 
When every meadow trembles with 
The cattles’ heavy feet, 
And every verdant hill repeats 
The sheep-flock’s plaintive bleat. 
I love the cheerful summer time, 
The season’s rich and fruitful prime. 


The autumn day, the autumn day ! 
When sinks the waving grain 
Beneath the sickle’s sweep, 

And mowers pile the - = hay 
In many a scented heap. 
And high within the ample barn 
Is heaped the shining corn, 
And loud the thresher’s flail resounds, 
At earliest peep of morn. 
I love the golden autumn day, 
With all its labours and its play. 


The winter day, the winter day ! 
When deep the snow-heap lies 
On roof, and tree, and spreading plain, 
And down each icy path-way moves 
The farmer's jingling wain ; 
And childhood with his little sled, 
Darts downward as if borne on wings, 
And on each crackling sheet of ice 
The skater’s iron rings, 
And round the hearth the cheerful glass, 
And frequent song and sto 
O, well | love the winter ~~ 
With all its fireside joys so gay ! 








A MORNING SKETCH. 


Throw up my window—what a daybreak scene 
Bursts, like a fairy dream, upon the view ; 
The shower hath freshened all the fields with — 
The breeze hath spread the airy fields with blue, 
The far horizon line, that’s drawn between, 
The green terrestrial and ethereal hue, 
A girdle, formed when those dark hills had birth, 
Seems like the boundary line of heaven and earth. 


How, swelling o’er this scene, the exulting soul 
Might from that clear line make its upward spring ; 
Melt with the ether-streams that o’er us roll, 


And to some distant sphere its orbit ; 
Oh, is there not, in those pure skies, a goal 
The ascending spirit seeks, and dwells, a thing 


Whose starry element, with | motion, * 
Swells and dissolves in life’s all boundless ocean t 
Hail to the day-star! Morn and breath of spring 


Sweep kke a resurrection, o’er yon slope ; 
The undulating hills, all joyous, flmg 
Their echoes, buoyant as the voice of hope. 
Hail to the day-dawn! Might the ascending wing 
Of holy thought—God of the mountain-top 
And dewy vale—in breathing incense rise, 
And melt with hallowed sweetness in the skies, 


Hail to the day-burst! Cataracts of light, 
Whose c ion floods yon glassy wave ; 
Ocean of flame! while rushing from its a 
Isles, shores, epires, masts, the white lave 
en glory; not more bright 
But hark, the bell-toll ! eevee the eckcing 
ut » tae -toll ! aur 
Mid nature’s worship, peals the hour of prayer. = W. D. DP. 


Themselves in 
Were a new Eden 








‘ LOVE. 
O ’tis a glorious name, 
The richest boon of heaven—the holy band 
That draws us to the skies—the genial flame, 
That warms this frozen land ; 
And well may it our raptures move, 
Since heaven is naught but perfect love. 


I would not breathe and live 
In any climate "neath the sun, where I 
Could find no lingering trace of Love, nor give 
To him one tender sigh. 
No—heaven without this charm would be 
Nought but a dreary waste to me. 


If I were banished far 
From all the haunts of social bands, where naught 
But lifeless forms were seen, I'd love a star; 

And oh if there were aught 
Could steal my little star from me, ‘ 
With Sterne, I'd love a cypress tree... M. 





ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. to th years, wt 5 inemlendt . 


BY NSTHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


The prison of Socrates—Turkish stirrups and saddles—Plato’s acade- 
my—the American missionary school at Athens—the son of Petarches 
and nephew of “ Mrs. Black of Egina.” 

AtHENS.—We dismounted at the door of Socrates’ prison. A hill 
between the Areopagus and the sea, is crowned with the remains of a 
showy monument to a Roman pro-consul. Just beneath it, the hill 
forms a low precipice, and in the face of it you see three low entrances 
to caverns hewn in the solid rock. The farthest to the right was the 
room of the Athenian guard, and within it is a chamber with a round 
ceiling, which the sage occupied during the thirty days of his im- 
prisonment. ‘There are marks of an iron door which separated it 
from the guard-room, and through the bars of this he refused the 
assistance of his friends to escape, and held those conversations 
with Crito, Plato, and others, which have made his name immortal. 
On the day upon which he was doomed to die, he was removed to 
the chamber nearest the Acropolis, and here the hemlock was pre- 
sented to him. A shallower excavation between, held an altar to 
the gods ; and after his death, his body was here given to his friends. 

Nothing, except some of the touching narrations of scripture, 
ever seemed to me so affecting as the history of the death of Socra- 
tes. It has been likened, (I think, not profanely,) to that of Christ. 
His virtuous life, his belief in the immortality of the soul and a fu- 
ture state of reward and punishment, his forgiveness of his enemies 
and his godlike death, certainly prove him, in the absence of re- 
vealed light, to have walked the “darkling path of human reason” 
with an almost inspired rectitude. I stood in the chamber which 
had received his last breath, not without emotion. The rocky walls 
about me had witnessed his composure as he received the cup from 
his weeping jailer; the roughly-hewn floor beneath my feet had 
sustained him, as he walked to and fro, till the poison had chilled his 
limbs ; his last sigh, as he covered his head with his mantle and ex- 
pired, passed forth by that low portal. It is not easy to be indif- 
ferent on spots like these. The spirit of the place is felt. We 
cannot turn back and touch the brighter links of that “ fleshly chain,” 
in which all human beings since the creation have been bound 
alike, without feeling, even through the rusty coil of ages, the elec- 
tric sympathy. Socrates died here! The great human leap into 
eternity, the mevitable calamity of our race, was here taken more 
nobly than elsewhere. Whether the effect be to “fright us from 
the shore,” or, to nerve us, by the example, to look more steadily 
before us, a serious thought, almost of course a salutary one, lurks 
in the very air. 

We descended the hill and galloped our small Turkish horses at a 
stirring pace over the plain. The short stirrup and high-peaked 
saddle of the country are (at least to men of my length of limb) un- 
comfortable contrivances. With the knees almost up to the chin, 
one is compelled, of course, to lean far over the horse's head, and it 
requires all the fulness of Turkish trousers to conceal the awk- 
wardness of the position. We drew rein at the entrance of the 
“olive grove.” Our horses walked leisurely along the shaded path 
between the trees, and we arrived in a few minutes at the site of 
Plato's academy. ‘The more ethereal portion of my pleasure in see- 
ing it must be in the recollection. The Cephissus was dry, the 
noon-day sun was hot, and we were glad to stop, with throbbing 
temples, under a cluster of fig-trees, and eat the delicious fruit, for- 
getting all the philosophers incontinently. We sat in our saddles, 
and a Greek woman of great natural beauty, though dressed in rags, 
bent down the boughs to our reach. The honey from the over-ripe 
figs, dropped upon us as the wind shook the branches. Our dark- 
eyed and bright-lipped Pomona served us with a grace and cheer- 
fulness that would draw me often to the neighbourhood of the aca- 
demy if J lived in Athens. I venture to believe that Phryne her- 
self, in so mean a dress, would scarce have been more attractive. 
We kissed our hands to. her as our spirited horses leaped the hollow 
with which the trees were encircled, and passing the mound sacred 
to the Furies, where C2dipus was swallowed up, dashed over the | 

sultry plain once more, and were soon in Athens. 





I have passed most of my leisure hours here in a scene I cer- 
tainly did not reckon in anticipation, among the pleasures of a visit 
to Athens—the American missionary school. We have all been de- 
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Hill’s manner to them was most affectionate. She governs, lite- 
rally, with a smile. 

I selected several little favourites. One was a fine fellow of two 
He was Plato 
Petarches, the nephew of the “ maid of Athens,” and the son of 
the second of the three girls so admired by Lord Byron. Another 
was a girl of six or seven, with a face, surpassing, for expressive 
beauty, that of any child I ever saw. She was a Hydriote by birth, 
and dressed in the costume of the islands. Her little feet were in 
Greek slippers ; her figure was pretiily set off with an open jacket, 
laced with buttons from the shoulder to the waist, and her head was 
enveloped in a handkerchief, folded gracefully in the style 
of a turban, and brought under her chin, so as to show suspended a 
rich metallic fringe. Her face was full but marked with childish 
dimples, and her mouth and eyes, as beautiful as ever those ex- 
pressive features were made, had a retiring seriousness in them, 
| indeseribably sweet. She looked as if she had been born in some 
scene of Turkish devastation, and had brought her mother’s heart- 
ache into the world. 

At noon, at the sound of a bell, they marched out, clapping their 
hands in time to the instructor’s voice, and seated themselves in 
order upon the portico, in front of the school. Here their baskets 
were given them, and each one produced her dinner and ate it with 
the utmost propriety. It was really a beautiful scene. 

It is to be remembered that here is educated a class of human 
beings who were else deprived of instruction by the universal custom 
of their country. The females of Greece are suffered to grow up 
in ignorance. One who can read and write is rarely found. The 
school has commenced fortunately at the most favourable moment. 
The government was in process of change, and an innovation was 
unnoticed in the confusion that at a later period might have been op- 
posed by the prejudices of custom. The king and the president 
of the regency, Count Armansberg, visited the school frequently 
during their stay in Athens, and expressed their thanks to Mrs. Hil] 
warmly. The Countess Armansberg called repeatedly to have the 
pleasure of sitting in the school-room for an hour. His majesty, in- 
deed, conld hardly find a more useful subject in his realm. Mrs. 
Hill, with her own personal efforts, has taught more than one hun- 
dred children to read the bible. How few of us can write against 
our names an equal offset to the claims of human duty ? 

Circumstances made me acquainted with one or two wealthy 
persons residing in Athens, and I received from them a strong im- 
pression of Mr. Hill’s usefulness and high standing. His house is the 
hospitable resort of every stranger of intelligence and respectability. 

Mr. King and Mr. Robinson, missionaries of the Foreign Board, 
are absent at Psera. Their families are here. 

I passed my last evening among the magnificent ruins on the 
banks of the Ilissus. The next day was occupied in returning 
visits to the families who had been polite to us, and, with a farewell 
of unusual regret to our estimable missionary friends, we started 
on horseback to return by a gloomy sunset to the Pireus. I am 
looking more for the amusing, than the useful, in my rambles about 
the world, and I confess I should not have gone, far out of my way 
to visit a missionary station anywhere. But chance has thrown this 
of Athens across my path, and I record it as a moral spectacle to 
which no thinking person could be indifferent. I freely say I never 
have met with an equal number of my fellow-creatures, whe seemed 
to me so indisputably and purely useful. The most cavilling mind 
rust applaud their devoted sense of duty, bearing up against exile 
from country and friends, privations, trial of patience,.and the many, 
many ills inevitable to such an errand in a foreign land, while even 
the coldest politician would find in their efforts, the best promise for 
an enlightened renovation of Greece. 

Long after the twilight thickened immediately about us, the lofty 
Acropolis stood up, bathed in a glow of light from the lingering 
sunset. I turned back to gaze upon it with an enthusiasm I had 
thought laid on the shelf with my half-forgotten classics. The 
intrinsic beauty of the ruins of Greece, the loneliness of their situ- 
ation, and the divine climate in which, to use Byron’s expres- 
sion, they are “buried,” invest them with an interest which sur- 
rounds no other antiquities in the world. I rode on, repeating to 
myself Milton’s beautiful description : 

“ Look ! on the Egean a city stands 

Built n ; pure the air and light the soil ; 
Athens—the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence ; native to famous wits 


Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 
City or suburban, studious walks or shades. 

















lighted with it, from the commodore to the youngest midshipman. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill have been here some four or five years, and have 
attained their present degree of success in the face of every diffi- 
culty. Their whole number of scholars from the commencement, 
has been upwards of three hundred; at present they have a hun- 
dred and thirty, mostly girls. 

We found the school in a new and spacious stone building on the 
site of the ancient “ market,” where Paul, on his visit to Athens, 
“disputed daily with those that met with him.” A large court- 
yard, shaded partly with a pomegranate-tree, separates it from the 
marble portico of the Agora, which is one of the finest remains of 
antiquity. Mrs. Hill was in the midst of the little Athenians. Two 
or three serious-looking Greek girls were assisting her in regulating || 
their movements, and the new and admirable system of combined 
instruction and amusement was going on swimmingly. There were, 
perhaps, a hundred children in the benches, mostly from three to 
six or eight years of age ; dark-eyed, cheerful little creatures, who 
looked as if their “birthright of the golden grasshopper” had made 
them. nature’s favourites as certainly as in the days when their an- 
cestor-mothers settled questions of philosophy. They marched and 
recited, and clapped their sun-burnt hands, and sung hymns, and I 
thought I never had seen a more gratifying spectacle. I looked 


See, there the olive groves of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the attic bird 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long. 
There, flowery hill, Hymettus, with the sound 

Of bees’ industrious murmurs, oft invites 
To.studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 

His whispering stream ; within the walls there view 
The schools of ancient sages, his who bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world !” 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 








EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF COURAGE. 
From the memoirs of the duchess of Abrantes. 

Wuite Murat was in Madrid, he was anxious to communicate with 
Junot in Portugal; but all the roads to Lisbon swarmed with 
guerillas, and with the troops composing Castaiios’ army. Murat 
mentioned his embarrassment to Baron Strogonoff, the Russian 
ambassador to Spain. Russia, it is well known, was at that time 


Murat that it was the easiest thing in the world. “The Russian 
Admiral Siniavin,” said he, “is in the port of Lisbon; give me the 
most intelligent of your Polish lancers; I will dress him up in a 





you will give him your instructions verbally, and all will go well, 
even if he should be taken prisoner a dozen times between this and 
Lisbon, for the insurgent army is so anxious to obtain our neutrality, 
that it will be careful not tapfurnish a pretext for a rupture.” 

Murat was delighted with this ingenious scheme. He asked 
Krasinski, the commandant of the lancers, to find him a brave and 
intelligent young man. Two days afterward the commandant 
brought the prince a young man of his corps, for whom he pledged 
his life; his name was Leckinski, and he was but eighteen years old. 

Murat was moved at seeing so young a man court so imminent 
a danger ; for, if he were detected, his doom was sealed: Murat 
could net help remarking to the Pole the risk he was about to run. 
The youth smiled. 

“ Let your imperial highness give me my instructions,” answered 
he, respectfully, “and I will give a good account of the mission I 
have been honoured with. I thank his highness for having chosen 
me from among my comrades, for all of them would have courted. 
this distinction,” 

The prince augured favourably from the young man’s modest 
resolution. ‘The Russian ambassador gave him his despatches; he 
put on a Russian uniform, and set out for Portugal. 

The first two days passed over quietly, but on the afternoon of 
the third, Leckinski was surrounded by a body of Spaniards, who 
disarmed him, and dragged him before their commanding officer. 
Luckily for the gallant youth, it was Castaiios himself. 

Leckinski was aware that he was lost, if he were discovered te 
be a Frenchman, consequently he determined, on the instant, not te 
let a single word of French escape him, and to speak nothing but 
Russian or German, which he spoke with equal fluency. The cries 
of rage of his captors announced the fate which awaited him, and 
the horrible murder of General Réné, who had perished in the most 
dreadful tortures but a few weeks before. as he was geing to join 
Junot, was sufficient to freeze the very blood. 

“Who are you?” said Castaiios, in French, which language he 
spoke perfectly well, having been educated in France. 

Leckinski looked at the questioner, made a sign, and answered 
in German, “I do not understand you.” 

Castaiios spoke German, but he did not wish to appear person- 
ally in the matter, and summoned one of the officers of his staff, 
who went on with the examination. The young Pole answered in 
Russian or German, but never let a single syllable of French escape 
him. He might, however, easily have forgotten himself, surrounded, 
as he was, by a crowd eager for his blood, and who waited with 
savage impatience to have him declared guilty, that is, a French- 
man, to fall upon him and murder him. 

But their fury was raised to a height which the general himself 
could not control, by an incident which seemed to cut off the un- 
happy prisener from every hope of escape. One of Castaiios’ aid- 
de-camps, one of the fanatically patriotic, who were so nume- 
rous in this war, and who from the first had denounced Leckinski, 
as a French spy, burst into the room, dragging with him a man 
wearing the brown jacket, tall hat, and red plume of a Spanish pea- 
sant. The officer confronted him with the Pole, and said, 

“ Look at this man, and then say if it is true that he is a Ger- 
man or a Russian. He is a spy, I swear by my soul.” 

The peasant, meanwhile, was eyeing the prisoner closely. Pre- 
sently his dark eye lighted up with the fire of hatred. 

“Es Frances, he is a Frenchman!” exclaimed he, clapping his 
hands. And he stated, that having been to Madrid a few weeks 
before, he had been put in requisition to carry forage to the French 
barracks ; and, said he, “I recollect that this is the man who took 
my load of forage, and gave me a receipt. I was near him an hour, 
and I recollect him. When we caught him, I told my comrade, 
this is the French officer I delivered my forage to.” 

This was correct. Castaiios probably discerned the true state of the 
case, but he was a generous foe. He proposed to let him pursue 
| his journey, for Leckinski still insisted that he was a Russian, and 
| 





| could not be made to understand a word of French. But the mo- 
ment he ventured a hint of the kind, a thousand threatening voices 
| were raised against him, and he saw that clemency was impossible. 
| But,” said he, “will you then risk a quarrel with Russia, whose 
| neutrality we are so anxiously asking for !” 

| “No,” said the officer, “but let us try this man.” 

|  Leckinski understood all, for he was acquainted with Spanish. 

| He was removed and thrown into a room worthy to have been one 
| of the dungeons of the inquisition in its best days. 

| When the Spaniards took him prisoner he had eaten nothing 
| since the previous evening, and when his dungeon-door was closed 
on him he had fasted for eighteen hours ; no wonder, then, what 
| with exhaustion, fatigue, anxiety and the agony of his dreadful situa- 
| tion, that the unhappy prisoner fell almost senseless on his hard 

couch. Night soon closed in and left him to realize in its gloom, 

| the full horror of his hopeless situation. He was brave, of course ; 

| but to die at eighteen ;—’tis sudden. But youth and fatigue finally 

| yielded to the approach of sleep, and he was soon buried in pro- 

| found slumber. 

He had slept perhaps two hours, when the door of his dungeon 
| opened slowly and some one entered with cautious steps, hiding with 
| his hand the light of a lamp ; the visiter bent over the prisoner's 
| couch, the hand that shaded the lamp touched him on the shoulder, 
| and a sweet and silvery voice, a woman’s voice, asked him, “ Do 
you want to eat?” 

The young Pole, awakened suddenly by the glare of the lamp, 
| by the touch and the words of the female, rose up on his couch and 


| not only the ally but the friend of France. M. de Strogonoff told || With eyes only half-opened, said in German, “ What do you want !” 


“Give the man something to eat at once,” said Castaiios, when 
he heard the result. of the first experiment, “and let him go. He is 
not a Frenchman. How.could he have been so far master of him- 











around in vain for-one who seemed discontented or -weary. Mrs. 


Russian uniform, and entrust him with despatches for the admiral— 





self? the thing is impossible.” 
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But, though Leckinski was supplied with food, he was detained a 
prisoner. The next morning he was taken to a spot where he could 
see the mutilated corpses of ten Frenchmen, who had been cruelly 
massacred by the peasantry of Truxillo, and he was threatened with 
the same death. But the noble youth had promised not to fail, and 
not @ word, not an accent, not a gesture or look betrayed him. 

Leckinski, when taken back to his prison, hailed it with a sort of 
joy ; for twelve hours he had had nothing but gibbets and death, in 
its most horrid forms, before his eyes, exhibited to him by men with 
the looks and the passions of demons. He slept, however, after the 
harassing excitements of the day, and soundly too; when, in the 
midst of his deep and deathlike slumbers, the door opened gently, 
some one drew near his couch, and the same soft voice whispered 
in his ear, 

“ Arise and come with me. 
horse is ready ;” 

And the brave young men, hastily awakened by the words, “ we 
wish to save your life, come” —answered, still in German—“ What 
do you want?” 

Castaiios, when he heard of this experiment and its result, said that 
the Russian was a noble young man ; he saw the true state of the case. 

The next morning early, four men came to take him before a sort 
of courtmartial, composed of officers of Castaiios’ staff. During the 
walk, they uttered the most horrible threats against him ; but, true 
to his determinations, he pretended not to understand them. 

When he came before his judges he seemed to gather what was 
going on from the arrangements of the tribunal and not from what 
he heard said around him, and he asked in German where his inter- 
preter was ? he was sent for and the examination commenced. 

It turned at first upon the motive of his journey from Madrid 
to Lisbon. He answered by showing his despatches to Admiral 
Siniavin and his passport. Spite of the presence and the vehe- 
ment assertions of the peasant, he persisted in the same story and 
did not contradict himself once. 

“ Ask him,” said the presiding officer, at last, “if he loves the 
Spaniards, as he is not a Frenchman *” 

The interpreter put the question. 

“ Certainly,” said Leckinski, = — and I es- 
teem it for its noble character ; I wish our two nations were friends.” 

“Colonel,” said the interpreter to the president, *‘ the prisoner 
says that he hates us because we make war like banditti, that he 
despises us, and that his only regret is that he cannot unite the 
whole nation in one man, to end this odious war at a single blow.” 

While he was saying this, the eyes of the whole tribunal were 
attentively watching the slightest movement of the prisoner’s coun- 
tenance, in order to see what effect the interpreter’s treachery would 
have upon him. But Leckinski had expected to be put to the test 
in some way, and was determined to baffle all their attempts. 

« Gentlemen,” said Castaiios, “ it seems to me that this young man 
cannot be suSpected, the peasant must be deceived. The prisoner 
may pursue his journey, and when he reflects on the hazard of our 
position, he will find the severity we have been obliged to use 
excusable.” Leckinski’s arms and despatches were returned, he 
received a free pass, and thus this noble youth came victorious out 
of the severest trial that the human spirit can be put to. 


We wish to save your life. Your 


THE VICTIM OF A NAME. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER TWO. 


Ir is probable that the adventure thus concluded left no trace, or, 
at least, no emotion in the heart of the singular being whom it befell ; 
for, during many subsequent days, he rode in other directions, re- 
mote enough to prevent him from coming to the spot again, yet not 
so far as to give reom for the suspicion that he avoided it of pur- 
pose. Some weeks afterward, however, the solitude of the forest 
attracted him there ence more, and the regularity with which his 
time was divided, made his arrival to take place at almost the same 
moment as before. As he cantered down the avenue, he heard at 
the intersection of the alley, the quick breathing and footsteps of a 
woman, and he drew up to let her pass; but the runner stopped, 
as she came close to- him, and exclaimed, with the naive frankness 
of sixteen, “I was certain it was you, although you have a gray 
horse now, instead of that beautiful black on which you rode when 
you were here before.” 

“You saw me, then,. at some distance.” 

“ Yes, through the trees; but I was not quite sure it was you, 
and that made me run.” 

“To see me!” said the young man, amused, and not displeased, 
by her charming simplicity. 

The poor girl blushed, and a tear trembled upon her long and 
downcast eyelashes; she made no answer, and he, taking pity of 
her confusion, and striving to overcome: his habitual taciturnity, 
continued, 

“ And your father; is he better?” 

“Oh, much better,” said the young girl, with a grateful look; 
“it is not sickness, it is an old wound that gives him so much trouble.” 

‘“‘ Your father, then, has been a soldier?” 

“Yes, monsieur, until 1815.” 

It would seem that every word spoken by this simple child had 
a peculiar and affecting signification for the young unknown. This 
1815 struck sadly upon his heart, and he added, with a severe and 
disdainful look, 

“‘ And your father is a Hungarian. 

“You know I told you so before,” she answered, approaching 
nearer to him. 

“ Adieu, adieu,” he cried hastily, “ your father is waiting for 
you;” and he rode away as quickly as before, without even turning 
his head to see whether the poor peasant girl watched him in his flight. 
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again at the same hour and place, his mind was struck with the 
coincidence ; and when she hastened to join him, exclaiming, with 
an air of anxious curiosity, “You did not come yesterday ;” he 
became aware that a deep and powerful interest had sprung up in 
the heart of this young girl, of which he was the object. Per- 
haps she had hoped, perhaps awaited his coming, and, for the first 
time, he was not displeased with the idea that his movements had 
been watched. Was it because he felt convinced that she knew 
not who he was? Or was it that the natural and open frankness 
of her curiosity delighted him, contrasting, as it did, with the world 
of system and constraint by which he was surrounded! It would 
be difficult to explain the cause, so imperceptible are the modes in 
which the heart receives the first approaches of that mysterious 
passion by which its very nature is at length subdued and changed. 
Nevertheless his feelings were as yet but little affected, and if he 

















That day he certainly did bear with him the memory of his ren- 


came again and again for many days in succession, it was simply 
because the peasant girl was right when she averred, that the forest 
rides were, by far, the most beautiful to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of Vienna. Thus a whole week passed away, each day of 
which saw them meet for a few brief minutes ; but, as yet,.no more 
intimate relation sprang up between them, unless it were the habit 
of meeting. He had learned nothing more of her, than that her 
name was Catherine, and her father’s, Tillman, and that the con- 
valescence of this latter was rapidly and steadily advancing. The 
least change of occupation in the young unknown, the most trifling 
incident in the life of the peasant girl, might have been sufficient 
to break this habit, and leave to both no more than a vague remem- 
brance, without emotion or regret, had not a word, which might 
have been sooner uttered, called up again one of those abrupt ex- 
plosions by which their first interviews had been broken, and which 
Catherine already perceived no longer. The day on which it hap- 
pened was a Saturday; at his approach, Catherine ran to meet 
him, with a charming expression of discontent upon her pouting lips ; 

* Do you know,” said she, “ that I am vexed! they want me to 
go on a party of pleasure to-morrow.” 

“ How is that!” asked the young man, smiling at the phrase she 
had employed. 

“Madame Apsberg, you know, she whom you took for my mo- 
ther, has invited me to the féte at her village, and my father has 
given leave that I shall go.” 

“ Well,” replied the youth, still smiling. 

“Well!” she returned, pettishly, as if vexed at his want of 
comprehension ; “ well! if I go there to-morrow, how can I come 
here?” To any other heart than his, these words would have been 
the complete avowal of an attachment, of which she who felt it 
was yet ignorant ; but to him they conveyed nothing more than the 
expression of a pleasure in his society, for which his gratitude was 
due ; and to show that it was not withheld, he did more for her 
than he had ever before done for any other, he appointed a time 
for their next meeting; saying, with a pleasant kindness, 

“ Well, then, it shall be on Monday.” 

“Oh, yes, on Monday,” she answered, with an air and gesture 
of delight ; “ but early, very early, for I have so much to say to you.” 

“Yes, early,” he replied, with a cheerful smile; and, as she 
parted from him, smiling in her turn, “‘ Adieu, Catherine,” he cried, 
waving his hand. 

“ Adieu, monsieur ;” then stopping cndienly, and returning to 
his side, she added, with her graceful naiveté, “but 
you have never told me your name, yet.” 

“ My name,” he cried, starting and casting upon her a look of 
trouble and despair ; “my name,” he repeated, bitterly ; and then, 
after a long and dreadful pause, “I have neither name nor place.” 

At this wretched look, this incomprehensible reply, the peor girl 
started back with terror, as though she thought him mad, yet, with 
the most touching expression of tenderness and pity; and he, see- 
ing the effect of his words, perceiving that even the little happi- 
ness, of which he might partake, was, at every moment, in danger 
of destruction upon the rock of his eruel destiny, he sorrowed for 
himself, for the grateful habit of forgetting his own misery in the 
converse of this innocent and lovely creature; and, as he slowly 
rode away, he exclaimed, in a despairing voice, “ Oh, why did you 
ask me for my name?” 

Peace was not in his breast as he returned that day te Vienna ; 
his feelings were those of one condemmed to death, just awakened 
from a dream of life and liberty. With a stern and resolute integrity 
he surveyed the aspect of his probable destiny, and severely con- 
demned himself for being turned aside even for a moment from the 
rigid and joyless course he had marked out ; but this condemnation 
had Jess reference to the grief which he himself endured, than to 
that which he must cause; fer at length his eyes were opened to 
the real nature of the relation existing between him and the peasant 
girl. He recalled her every loak, each word, each movement, and there 
discovered love, love from which he ought to fly; which could end 
only in despair ; for he felt that it would be a crim: ‘to link with his 
own hopeless destiny the life of any other human creature. He con- 
demned himself; but he could only pity Catherine. How should 
he act? Should he return no more, and leave her to expect him, 
long for his coming, waste the weary hours in lamenting his neglect ! 
That would be cruel and ungrateful. Should he meet her once again, 
and bid her farewell for ever! This appeared both just and easy ; 
pretexts for the discontinuance of their meetings could be readily 
assigned, and the poor girl would be spared the misery of hope de- 
ferred and every day deceived. He felt and acknowledged this to 
be the preferable course, and yet he determined to adopt the other ; 
for, in probing the secrets of his own heart, he began to fear that it 








to behold her griet her grief, and custel sustain m his resol resolution through a parting 
interview. 

Having thus resolved, he remained at Vienna on the Monday ap- 
pointed for the meeting, until long after the hour at which he felt 
assured that Catherine would hav~ returned,to her father’s house ; 
then he mounted his horse, and rode into the forest, certain of being 
alone at the well-known spot, the memory of which was henceforth to 
be forever graven on his heart. His progress was so slow that dark- 
ness was around him ere he reached the corner of the avenue; yet 
Catherine was there. The moment he appeared in sight, she waved 
her handkerchief, and he, with a mixed feeling of delight and shame 
at his own weakness, yielding to the impulse of the moment, rode 
swiftly toward the place where she was standing. As soon as he 
was near enough to hear, she exclaimed aloud, 

“ Oh, how very late you are !” 

“ Have you been waiting for me?” he said. 

“Yes, ever since the morning, and I had so many things to sey 
to you; but now I must go, for my father is expecting me, and no 
doubt wondering what has become of me. But, to-morrow !” 

“ To-morrow *” said the young man doubtfully. “To-morrow? 
I am afraid ——.” 

“Oh,” she cried, interrupting him, “to-morrow I can wait as 
long as you please ; I will arrange matters on purpose.” 

And with these words she darted away before he had time to 
speak, even if he had possessed the power and the will. 

The next day he was first at the rendezvous. There is in every 
human event a fatal moment in which all is established or destroyed ; 
if he had not seen Catherine on the preceding day, they would never 
have met again; having seen her, it was decreed that they should 
now meet always; and since he had permitted himself to be led, 
by the simple witchery of this artless girl, although unwittingly, 
into the way cf love, he was now prepared to move forward in it, 
of his own free will, and with the boldest progress. His heart would 
not permit him again to inflict upon Catherine that long and weary 
watching, in which had been disclosed to him the whole extent and 
power of her innocent passion ; this time he was first at the place 
of meeting. Catherine had not reproached him for his delay, nor 
did she now thank him for his promptness ; subdued and controlled 
as she was by the tyranny of a sentiment, of whose nature she as 
yet was ignorant, it never occurred to her that the object of her love 
could in any thing have motives and feelings different from her own, 
and she doubted not for a moment that his lateness of the day be- 
fore and his early arrival now, were both results of a similar neces- 
sity. For the first time he had dismounted from his horse, and was 
walking rapidly along the alley by which she came to meet him. At 
first she did not recognise him in this new position; and stepped 
short in her advance; but in a moment her doubts were put to 
flight, and. she ran to meet him, exclaiming, 

“* What are we to do! my father is quite well again, and I have 
no excuse for coming out to meet you every day; how are we to 

now ?” 

Should he have replied, ‘‘ Alas! we are to meet no more?” who 
would venture to ascribe to an unvitiated heart of twenty, this cold 
and miserable reply? who that reads this tale will condemn the 
weakness of him who had not strength and courage so to answer ' 
He was silent, as-if he could not, or dared not propose any mode or 
time of future interviews, or perhaps feared even to attempt it. She 
too, was silent, but it was only that she might the better recall, ere 
she proposed to him all the plans she had i 
“ This is what I have thought,” she said : “ before my father was 
taken ill, he was in the habit of going out every night, and never re- 
turned till late ; within the last few days he has resumed this habit, 
and now the evening is the only time when I am free. Are you too at 
liberty after sunset!” 

“ At liberty!” replied the youth, with a thoughtful and melan- 

choly smile ; “I at liberty!” Then he seemed to shake off the re- 

flection: that oppressed him, and added, looking affectionately at 

Catherine, “I will be at liberty, at least for you.” 

“ Well, then,” she answered, gaily, “at night I can come, after 
seven o’clock : not here, for the vintagers all pass this way in re- 

turning from their work, but a little farther in the wood, at a solitary 

place, where no one ever comes ; walk with me and I will show it 
to you.” 

And thus speaking, she placed her arm within that of her com- 

panion, and led him gently forward ; while he, yielding to her gui- 

dance, and smiling on her with his melancholy eyes, could not help. 
exclaiming, 

“ Ah, Catherine, how good and loveable you are!” 

He could not have said more, even in giving utterance to his real’ 
thought, and telling her at once how much he loved. They reached 

the secluded spot ; the way to it was described and pointed out ; and 

Catherine made him see how easily it could be gained or left without 

the risk of cbservation, yet how impossible it was for any to.approach 

without being seen by them. Then they returned in silence to the 

place where they had met, and there standing by his horse, which , 
he had fastened to a tree, the young man saw a mounted officer ap- 

parently waiting his return. The blood rushed into his face at sight 

of this intruder, but the haughty look with which he gazed upon 

him, showed that it was not for himself or his own situation that he 

blushed. 

“ My lord,” the officer began, but the frown and gesture of the. 
person he addressed, warned him that the title was unwelcome at 

the moment ; and with the ready quickness of a practised courtier, 

he resumed, “ my lord the archduke wishes your attendance, sir.” | 
A look of haughty and displeased surprise gleamed for a moment 

in the eyes of the unknown; but noticing the eager curiosity with 

which Catherine surveyed them both, he checked the utterance of 

what was passing in his mind, and answered, cheerfully, “ It is well, 











would require less of cosrage to abandon Catherine at once, than 








sir; within the hour I will wait upon him, and I thank you for the 
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information.” The officer bowed profoundly, and rode off at full speed 
without another word. The young man then turned to Catherine, 
who gazed upon him with an aspect of astonishment and fear, and 
in a low voice said, “I thought he said, ‘my lord,’ to you!” 
“ And if he had, you would, of course, have been astenished ?” 
« I do not know ; but I am very glad that it was not you he meant.” || 
« You heard, then, that it was not I?” 


«Oh, yes, certainly ; but still you are a courtier,” she added, re- |; 


taining the timid look and tone which had now usurped the place of |) 
her former undoubting confidence. 

“ A courtier? no, not exactly that—” 

“ An officer of the archduke’s suite, is it not?” said Catherine, 
with somewhat less embarrassment. 

“ Yes—something of the kind. 

“ But your rank is not very high, is it? 
Not a major? You are = 

“A sub-lieutenant, you would say, perhaps,” said the young | 
man, smiling. 


You are not a colonel ? 








it must be that.” 


And he, easily perceiving why she had fixed upon this rank for 


him, that it was in the hope of a not too great inequality between || 
them, of a parity of station which should not take away from her | | 
all possibility of being loved and happy, he could not undeceive || 
her; and they were about to part without another word, when 
Catherine suddenly exclaimed, 

«But how did he know that he would find you here?” 

“This question struck the young man with a sudden and painful 
surprise; he cast his eyes around with a piercing and indignant 
look, and repeated thoughtfully, 

“ How, indeed, did they know that?” 

“You surely have not mentioned it to any one ?” said Catherine, 
as if gently chiding him for an indiscretion which she knew would 
never be repeated. 

“Mentioned it to any one!” he echoed ;” is there any to whom 


I can speak of you or myself?” as if she knew, or could compre- | 


hend the secret of his existence. Then, he added, “ But have 
you not yourself spoken of our meeting?” 





| “ And I can ask nothing more,” said the youth, in a sorrowful 
“Oh yes,” she answered cheerfully ; a sub-lieutenant ; I thought | tone ; “the future has but two issues for me, France or the grave; 
| and who can tell whether the choice will be left to me?” 


“IT!” she -_ casting down her eyes, “I have not even told it || 


to my father; I should not have owned even to my confessor, that } 
I see you every day in the forest, if he had not asked me whether I 
were not in love with somebody.” 


And the poor girl was so frightened and ashamed, and he so oc- | 


cupied with the single idea which perplexed his mind, that neither 
of them recognised the complete avowal of attachment so openly 
conveyed in these last words. 

“ But you did not tell him who I am—my name?” said the young 
man eagerly. 

“Your name?” she answered, sadly, and with downcast eyes ; 
“your name ?” 

“True, true,” was his reply, as he remembered that she had not || 
a name to murmur even in her dreams, to call upon in her dis- 
tress ; “you are right, and I must hasten to Vienna, and there learn 
who it is that has betrayed me. Farewell, Catherine!” and as he | 
moved away without a parting look, he began to weep, and an- | 
swered with a sob, ‘‘ Adieu, monsieur.’ 

He turned, saw the big drops stealing down her checks, and whis- || 
pered tenderly, ““ Remember, Catherine, to-morrow ! 





A bright smile, beaming through tears, was Catherine’s only reply, | who tells all, in his turn, to me. 


and she saw him depart, relieved at once by the hope of the next | 
day’s meeting, from the doubts and fears through which she had || 


just passed. Not so with the young unknown. He racked his brain } | found bow, and withdrew, thinking himself one of the trusted and 
in conjecturing how or by what perfect system of espionnage he | favoured few, from whom nothing was kept secret; and events 


had been traced so readily to the rendezvous. The thought that | 


his actions should be the subject of idle discourse, of the small |; worse than the sword or ested 
talk of the courtly circle, it might be of jesting and laughter, excited || | = _ 


him even to rage; rather than undergo that, it were better, he |) 
thought, to see the maiden no more ; and such would have been his } 
resolve, had the archduke spoken a wend to indicate that his secret |! 

| 


was known. Such was the feeling with which the young man en- 
tered his presence. 

“My son,” said the archduke, “I have sent for you, to give you 
a piece of advice.” 

“T am here to receive it,” was the cold and suspicious reply. 

“ Listen to me then, and do not suspect me of wishing either to 
hurry you on to the undertaking of measures which may not have. || 
entered into your views, or to turn you aside from such as you have 
conceived. I speak to you, as with the voice of a navigator who || 
has just completed his voyage, and who makes known his discovery |, 
of a hidden and dangerous rock, without knowing whether his hearer 
intends or not to embark.” 

These words, and the deep emotion with which they were ut- 
tered, at once wrought a change in the feelings of him to whom | 
they were addressed, and he listened, now, with deep and respect- | | 
ful attention. The archduke continued— | 

“A man sought and obtained an interview with me this morning; || 
as soon as we were alone, he placed in my hands a written paper, /| 
which I read carefally, as he requested; when I had finished, he || 
began, ‘my name is ;’ but I allowed him to go no farther, |! 
telling him that I would forget what I had read, and had no wish to 
know who he was. He looked at me for some moments in silence, 
took back his paper, and went away with the simple remark, ‘you 
are right; it is to another that I must address myself.’ My son, 
you are that other.” 

“T!” cried the youth, with a look of astonishment. j 

“Yourself. You can, perhaps, guess what the paper contained. || 
There is no permanence in the condition of France, and it may be 
that old, faithful friends ——.” 


_An exclamation of wild delight from the youth interrupted the | 











| thus received, could not resist for a moment the fear that the minis- 


| fool, and was treated as such. But a fool is always a dangerous / | 


| which perhape would remain undischarged in the hands of an assassin ; 
| a blundering fool disconcerts oftentimes the deepest laid schemes ; 


| one is perfectly artless, and tells what passes te her father-confessor, 


| head, although they are probably not unknown to many of our read- | 


| lish poet of no great celebrity, exactly as we have given them ; but | 





speaker ; proud hopes and lofty thoughts beamed in his eyes, as he 
| uttered the loud cry of “ France! noble, beautiful France !” 
| “Tt may be, too,” the archduke went on, “that restless in- 
| triguers, without either power or character ——.” 
| A second cry, but one full of despair, burst from the lips of the 
| young man, and the archduke, alarmed and astonished in equal de- 
| grees at the violence of his rapidly changing emotions, hastened to add, 
“My son, my son, I have said more than I meant; situated as I 
| am, I can give no opinion ; I am utterly powerless, except to inform 
| you of facts. When the man left me, I looked from the window 
and saw him pass to the other side of the court; there he was met | 
| by another man, with whom he stopped to speak for a few mo- 
| ments ; that man is a monk of the abbey at Kleusterneubourg, a 
| well-known tool of the minister. Your frequent absence alarms me ; 
| I know not how your time is employed ; but I thought myself bound 
| to tell you what I had seen, and I have done so, with as little delay 


| as was possible.” 








The old man and the youth whom he had called his son then 
parted. But this conversation had driven all thoughts of Catherine 
from the mind of the latter; it continued long to engage his 
thoughts, and he soon came to the conclusion that it had no refer- 
| ence to the events in the forest, but that the messenger of the arch- 

duke had found him so readily only by chance or by the aid of some 

casual indications. In these and a thousand conflicting ideas, he 
| passed away the remainder of this and the whole of the next day. 
Two days afterward, an interview of a totally different character 
' was held between the baron and that taciturn minister of whom 
| mention was made in the early part of this history. Having re- 
quested an audience, the baron marched into the great man’s pre- 
sence, and in a whisper, with a look of profound wisdom, began : 

“Well, my lord !” 

“ Well, monsieur le baron ! 

“Well!” said the baron; “he went out at seven o’clock last | 
evening, and did not return till long after midnight.” 

Sedate as he was, the minister could not help laughing outright | 
in the face of his visiter; and he, fully impressed with the belief | 
that his tale was no less than a great secret of state, which might | 
in its consequences shake the continent to its foundations, seeing it 





” 


ter’s senses were gone, or that he intended to get up a general war, 
or perhaps even that he was about to betray his imperial master. | 
The truth never flashed on his mind; to wit, that he himself was a | 


animal; a blockhead kills you by accident, rashly handling the gun 


and so it befell with the shrewd minister and the idiot courtier. 
“Well,” said the former, “he went out last night, and he will go 
out again to-night, and to-morrow, and every day, if he thinks proper.” | 
If he had stopped here, all would have been well ; but a moment | 
of vanity intervened, not unmixed with contempt, and he went on: | 
“Things must take their natural course ; after meetings in day- | 
| light, come meetings in darkness ; it is the way of all love-adven- 
tures ; and what is there alarming in this, especially when the fair- 


Go, baron, you are almost a sim- 


| Pleton to be so frightened at nothing.” 
The courtier expressed his thanks for this confidence by a pro- 


showed, in time, how a word in the mouth of a fool may become 








GEMS OF POESY. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 


We are induced to insert the following exquisite lines under this 








| ers, chiefly for the sake of redeeming them from a most injudicious | 
| and vile alteration. They were written by John Malcolm, an Eng- | 


| we have seen them once or twice copied into newspapers and maga- | 
zines, with a change from the third to the first person, so as to read 
“ Oh, bay me deep in the limitless sea, Let my heart have a bound- 
less grave,” etc. ; a fashion of speaking by no means in harmony 
| with the character of Napoleon, although the sentiments may well 
| be expressed by others in speaking of him. 
Oh! bury him deep in the limitless sea, 
Let his heart have a boundless grave, 
Whose spirit in life was as fierce and free, 
As the course of the tempest’s wave. 


And so far from the reach of mortal control 
Were the depths of his fathomless mind, 

That the ebbs and flows of his single soul, 
Were tides to the rest of mankind. 

Then his briny pall shall engirdle the world, 
As in life did the voice of his fame, 

And each mutinous billow that skyward is curl’d, 
Shall to fancy re-echo his name. 

That name shall be storied in record sublime, 
To the uttermest corners of earth, 

Oh, renowned till the wreck of expiring time 


LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

GentLEMEN—Patience is undoubtedly a great virtue, and if we 
could but maintain it in full exercise through all the vexations of 
life, great and small, our estate would certainly be the more gracious. 
But patience is like coats and hats ; it will wear out in the progress 
of time, though it be of the best quality. I profess much capacity 
of endurance ; and have more than once elicited warm expressions 
of admiration from all sorts of people, by the calmness of my de- 


|| meanour, under the pressure of grievous afflictions. But, as I said 


before, thore is such a thing as a limit to mortal patience, and mine 
is clean gone at last. There is a parrot—a parrot, did I say? There 
are two parrots within twenty yards of my windows; one over the 
way, and the other a few doors below me. They have throats more 
horrid than Virgil’s harpies, and more perseverance than Baron 


|| Trenck, or the Egyptians who built the pyramids. They begin 


screaming at each other, I cannot exactly say at what time in the 
morning, but very soon after daylight ; and they keep up their de- 
testable shriekings without a moment's cessation, till eight o’clock 
in the evening. Two things are to me perfectly miraculous; the 
one is, how two such little bodies can make such loud and exces- 
sively horrible noises; the other, what earthly inducement the 
owners can have to maintain two such pests, knowing perfectly 
well, as they must, that the whole neighbourhood is =2ncy<1 by 
their screechings, and that thousands of execrations are heaped 
every day on the heads of the accursed birds and their remorseless 
proprietors. One of the squalling plagues hangs all day long in its 
cage (would it were by the neck) in full view from my back-win- 
dows, and I have been sorely tempted, more than a hundred times, 
to give it ashot, some fine day when it least expected such a dona- 
tion. Do you not think, that if I should fire at it, and happen to 
kill one of the human occupants of the house, the jury would bring it 
in “justifiable homicide?” Yours faithfully, a uaTeR or PaRRoTs. 

[We can sympathize with our unknown correspondent in his afflie- 
tion, having writhed, before now, under one of a similar character. 
Touching his query, we would rather decline giving an answer, at 
least until he encloses a fee. But in any event, we think he had 
better have the advice of the district attorney.—rps. N. ¥. MIRROR.] 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GentLEmen—The enclosed letter, from a dear frientl, I received 
a short time since. I think it is well, occasionally, to hold fortune- 
hunters up to the gaze of the world. As several of this sort of 
gentry are now busily engaged in their occupation in your city, I 
request, for the benefit of some of my female acquaintances, that 
you will publish this letter; although I fear there are but few so 
prudent, so benevolent, or so independent as my friend. Very 
respectfully yours, EMMA. 

H—, June 1st, 1834. 

My pEar EmMa—Excuse the perturbation you will probably find 

these few lines, which I am about to address you, will exhibit. But 








|| how can it be otherwise—I have just dismissed the third fortune- 


hunter that has offered himself to my acceptance. I shudder, my 
dear Emma, when I think how near I came bestowing my heart 
where my property was the only really desired object. The re- 
ceding shadow of the accomplished, the handsome, the winning 
but deceitful B. has just passed from my parlour blind, and I shall, 
after having, with the confidence of former days, given you a short 
account of this, my last love affair, endeavour to banish for ever 
from my mind even the shadow of a thought on the subject. You 
will recollect the day when he was first introduced to my notice. 
I was charmed with his appearance—his manners were prepossess- 
ing; his conversation was sufficiently serious to induce me to be- 
lieve that he was by no means a gay deceiver, and tinctured, too, by 
a slight degree of romance, yet sufficiently lively to make those 
around him cheerful. Between us there was a reciprocity of feel- 
ing which struck me as wonderful, and interview after interview 
took place. The more I conversed with him, the more I saw to ad- 
mire. We ranged over the wide fields of nature together. We 
brought the north and the south, the east and the west within the 
precincts of my little parlour, and made them tributary to our several 
enjoyments. Ancient republics were revived in all their glory, and 
the occasion of their decay and downfall was explored with all the 
simplicity and clearness of true eloquence. Our own beloved coun- 
try was the theme of many an hours’ animated discourse, and I thought 
I saw, in my companion, a patriotic spirit, not unlike that which ani- 
mated the bosoms of our fathers. Oh, on how many subjects have 
I listened to his manly voice, the clear, sonorous cadences of which, 
as they rose with his subject, produced a thrill of admiration. And 
then, as our conversations would naturally glide from moral and poli- 
tical subjects to those of religion, he would frankly acknowledge he 
was nota religious man, in the strict sense of the word, but an humble 
inquirer after truth ; and, seating himself on one of the low ottomans, 
at my feet, he would confess that he was a child in knowledge, and 
that from my lips he would hear the word of life. With what plea- 
sure did I explain to him my own religious belief, and point him to 
the foundation of my faith and hope, and urge on him the necessity of 
embracing the Saviour. And when! saw his hand raised to brush 
off the starting tear, I viewed it as a diamond-drop, which his soul 
offered as tribute to his Maker. 

Such interviews as I have described could not fail long of produe- 
ing something like love on my part. I thought I saw by word, by 





Be the glorified land of his birth. 

Yes, bury his heart in the boundless sea, 
It would burst from a narrower tomb, 
— less than an ocean his sepulchre be, 

if wrapped in less horrible gloom. 





look, by action that I was beloved. The romance of my nature re- 
turned, and, for a few days, I permitted myself to luxuriate on the 
idea, that I was, indeed, beloved for my own sake. The recollec- 
tion that I had so disposed of my property that nothing remained to 
me but a small income, sufficient to keep me from want, was so dis- 
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tinct in my own mind, that I never reflected that he could be in igno- 
rance on that subject ; I did not even suspect that money was the 
charm that allured him to my house. But this afternoon the grand 
secret has been divulged. I will confess to you, dear Emma, that 
my pride is a little mortified by the fact, that I have not the power to 
captivate, to win, to secure the affections of a man like B. without 
the aid of gold. This afternoon, after one of the most delightful 
conversations on astronomy, a subject with which he is as “ familiar 
as with his garter,” he threw himself on his knees before me, and, 
taking both my hands in his, with his eyes steadily fixed on mine, 
asked me, if I would consent to unite my fate with his. The first 
feeling of my heart was to throw myself into his arms, and confess 
that his affection was reciprocated. But my good angel stood beside 
me, and whispered, that my confession should not be too hastily 
made. The thought, for the first time, flashed on my mind, that, 
perhaps he, like P. and T., had been induced, by my fortune, to seek 
my acquaintance, and make proposals for my hand. I asked him if 
he had maturely considered the matter, and whether he loved me for 
myself alone. I told him frankly, that he would get no fortune with 
me ; that [had long ago decided, that noone should ever marry me for 
my money; and that, when I first became impressed with serious 
religious views, I had given one half of my estate to various charitable, 
moral, and religious institutions. The other half, with the excep- 
tion of a very small amount, just enough to enable me to live with 
comfort, I had settled upon those connected with me by the dearest 
ties of blood. I cannot describe to you, Emma, the contending ex- 
pressions of his countenance as he listened to me—surprise, astonish- 
ment, mortification, anger, contempt, all were strongly depicted. 
That face, which an hour before had been animated by one of the 
noblest subjects, and which spoke a soul familiar with high and 
holy thought, and on which I had gazed and thought it the most manly 
and beautiful I had ever seen, now struck me as the most ignoble 
and base. He drew his hands from mine; he rose from the otto- 
man; he crossed the room; he seized his hat, and hurriedly ob- 
served, that it would be best for our acquaintance to drop here, 
and that he hoped the past would be forgotten by both; and, with 
scarce an inclination of the head, left the room. Can any thing be 
more despicable than these fortune-hunters. Of all created beings I 
think them the meanest. Adieu, my friend. I am sound in heart, and 
hope soon to forget, in your society, the mortification of finding I was 
not loved for myself alone. Most affectionately, yours, FRANCES. 








TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GentLemen—Have you any objection to oblige an ardent ad- 
mirer of your associate, Mr. Fay? I have never read any series of 
papers with so much interest as his Minute-Book. I owe him more 
than I can well express, for his beguiling me of many tedious hours, 
by his lively fancy, piquant humour, and graceful delineations; but 
with nothing have I been more delighted than with his fine nautical 
descriptions. I have read them over and over again, and every time 
with renewed interest. This will account for the annexed lines, 
which may be either sung or whistled as best suits your taste, to 
the popular air of the “ Minute Gun at Sea.” Very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, PORTIA. 

THE MINUTE-BOOK AT SEA. 
Arr— The minute-gun. 


Yes, though we sigh in sadness here, 
We joy, when spite of ocean’s rage, 

Thy accents steal upon the ear 
Reflected from the Mirror’s page. 

When in the gale, near Gallia’s coast, 

On deck thou kept thy weary post, 
From thoughts of er free ; 

Thy fancy still with memory warm, 

Enriched amid the howling storm, 
Thy minute-book at sea. 


Soon on the shore thy steps we trace, 
In Gallia hailed by her galas race, 
And soon, on classic land, 
Blest with the smiles of one thou lovest, 
Beneath Italia’s skies thou rovest, 
With minute-book in hand. 


Friend of our hearts, thou roving Fay, 
May moonlit joys illume thy way, 
ith every dewy sweet ; 
Till “ Little Genius,” whom we love, 
Thou comest, at last, no more to rove, 
With minute-book complete. 


But, oh! what = fill each breast, 
Of thy friends at home, when the smiling west 
Again receives thy manly form, 
And greets thee safe from ocean’s storm. 
‘When we hear thee . 
And peruse, each week, 

Thy minute-book at sea! 








TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Grntirmen—On looking over a lady’s album, I was particularly 

amused at the following attempt at poetry. Thinking that such a pro- 
duction ought to be more extensively read and admired, than it 
would be in an album, I send it to you for publication. On in- 
quiring of the writer if the lines were original, the reply was, he 
“believed he had somevhere seen the sentiment expressed in the 
two first lines, though they were clothed in his own langaage,— 
but the ¢wo last lines were entirely original.” I could not dou 
it—for seldom, I think, has any lady’s album been enriched by so 
sublime and delicate a couplet : 

“M ie) all : ‘ 

sien sens Bt oe hie ht 

Untill Tadpoles drink the blue ocean to its 

And Beetles scamper round the world without legs.” 








LITERARY NOTICES. 








BOOK-TABLE. 
SCHOOLCRAFT’S NARRATIVE. 


Turse attempts have been made by the government of the United 
States to discover the sources of the Mississippi; the first in 1805, 
by Lieutenant (afterward General) Pike, under the administration 
of Mr. Jefferson ; a second by Governor Cass, in 1820, Mr. Monroe 
being then President ; and the third, by Mr. Schoolcraft, (who was 
with Governor Cass in the second expedition,) under the authority 
of the present administration. The first two were unsuccessful, 
and nothing definite was known of the course of the great river 
beyond its entrance into Cass Lake, in longitude 95° west, until 1831- 
2, when Mr. Schoolcraft succeeded in reaching and ascertaining the 
true source in the Itasca Lake, sixty miles west, and about half a 
degree south, of the extreme point reached by Governor Cass, 
twelve years before. An Italian adventurer, named Beltrami, did, 
indeed, publish a volume in this city, some eight or ten years ago, 
in which he made long and loud boasts of having discovered the 
source of the Mississippi; but the emptiness of his pretensions 
was soon exposed, and the honour was destined to be attained by 
an American. We have read Mr. Schoolcraft’s narrative with ex- 
treme pleasure ; it is modest and brief, yet fell of interest and valu- 
able information. The details given respecting the heretofore almost 
unknown tribes of Indians, who occupy the vast regions generally 
known as the North-Western Territory, are copious, minute, and 
unquestionably authentic. The Narrative m:.kes a volume of three 
hundred and seven pages, and is from the press of the Brothers Harper. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS, 


We found upon our table, not long since, a little volume of very 
pleasant appearance, containing a number of “ Letters from the 
Canary Islands, by D. J. Browne,” and bearing the imprint of 
George W. Light, Boston. We have seen no announcement of the 
work, and are not informed whether it is “ published,” technically 
speaking, or is intended for private distribution. Mr. Browne, we 
believe, is the gentleman to whom was entrusted, by the commit- 
tee, the conveyance and distribution of the provisions and other 
necessaries, sent from the United States last year, to relieve the 
wants of the famishing islanders. The letters contain a minute 
description of the islands, their inhabitants, history, and productions ; 
bear evident marks of intelligence and observation ; and are worthy 
of commendation, as furnishing a not unimportant addition to the 


general stock of geographical knowledge. Mr. Browne, among 


other things, ascended the famous Peak of Teneriffe three times, 


and, by trigonometrical measurement, ascertained its height to be | 


twelve thousand one hundred and seventy-seven feet. 








MRS. SHERWOOD’S WORKS. 
Harper and brothers have published the third volume of their 
complete and uniform edition of Mrs. Sherwood’s writings, contain- 


ing ten stories, all of a religious character. The volume is illus- 


trated with two steel engravings. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1834. 
Bathing.—Again, and again, and yet once again are we moved 
to exhort, entreat, urge the adoption of some means for the in- 
crease of public facilities in this most important of requisites to 
health, not less than to comfort. Of all the inhabitants of the globe, 
with the exception, perhaps, of some of the nations dwelling in the 
interior countries of Europe, where water is not quite as abundant 
as air, we Americans are, as a people, the least addicted to bathing ; 
and among all the Americans, we of New-York have the least claim 
to the character of a self-washing race. Elsewhere, bathing, habi- 
tual, frequent, we had almost said daily bathing, is a matter of 
course ; as much one of the indispensable duties of life, ar eating or 
sleeping. In England or France, no gentleman thinks his toilette 
performed without an ablution of his entire person ; and in the latter 
country, even the poorest and least particular, seldom permit a week, 
the year through, to elapse, unmarked by a general purification. How 
is it with us? Here the bath is merely a summer luxury for a vast 
majority of the citizens, enjoyed, perhaps, once a week during the 
hottest weather, and it may be some half dozen times in the rest of 
the year. How many houses are there in this city furnished with 
bathing-rooms? How many thousands of artizans, whose whole bath- 
ing experience is confined to a swim in one of the rivers now and 
then, of a Sunday morning, and this, of course, only from June to 
September? Let us see what Dr. Combe says, in his most useful 
and excellent treatise on physiology. “ The bath, as a means of pre- 
serving health, ought to be in as common use as a change of appa- 
rel, for it is equally a measure of necessary cleanliness.” “ When 
the saline and animal elements left by the perspiration are not duly 
removed by washing or bathing, they obstruct the pores and irri- 
tate the skin, and it is obviously for this reason that in warm coun- 
tries ablution and bathing have assumed the rank and importance of 
religious observances.” “If cne tenth of the persevering attention 
and labour bestowed in rubbing down and currying horses, were be- 
stowed by the human race in keeping their own skins in good con- 
dition, colds, nervous diseases, and stomach complaints, would 
cease to form so jarge an item in the list of human calamities.” 
And yet all-important as are the functions of the skin, it is habi- 
tually neglected by thousands and tens of thousands, who seem to 
imagine that if they keep their faces and hands clean, they have 








complied with all the requisitions of nature, neither knowing nor 
suspecting the multitude of painful, distressing, and fatal diseases, 
whose origin is to be traced exclusively to neglect of this organ and 
of the cleanliness it requires, to keep it in healthful action. And 
| yet it cannot be thought that people have an aversion to soap and fair 
water ; that they would rather not bathe, if the means were ample, 
convenient, and inexpensive. ‘The fault is not in them, but in the 
circumstances in which they exist. In all this great city—to sup- 
| ply the wants of this swarming metropolis—so far as we know, 
there are only five bathing establishments ; two floating baths in the 
river, and three for warm baths; (of course we except the vapour 
baths and those to be found in the hotels, as too limited in extent 
for the public accommodation ;) and in each of these, the price is 
too great for the means of at least one half of the population, as a 
daily expenditure. There should be at least fifty maintained at the 
public expense, or at all events, rated so low as to fall within, not 
merely the power, but the convenience, of the labourer who sup- 
ports himself and his family upon seven or eight dollars a week. 
In Paris there are more than three hundred, at all prices, from five 
sous up to as many francs ; the charge depending, of course, on the 
style and conveniencies furnished, as soap, towels, essences, mar- 
ble, etc. etc. In England a plan has been lately adopted with happy 
effect in the great factories, where steam is employed to propel 
machinery. A large bathing room, supplied with water from the 
steam-boiler, is attached to the factory, and the workmen are al- 
lowed, urged, and even required where that is necessary, to avail 
themselves frequently of the means thus provided, at no other ex- 
pense than a trifing deduction from their wages, merely for the 
| time consumed in the bath ; seldom exceeding an hour, or an hour 
| and a half in the course of the week, equal, perhaps, to a shilling or 
| eighteen pence ; and for this they are able to make themselves per- 
| fectly clean three times a week, if not every day. We really can- 
| not see why the same plan might not be adopted here, and with 
equal advantage. There are multitudes of establishments, not only 











|| in this city, but all over the country, in which steam is employed ; 
| the expense of fitting up bathing-rooms would not be very great, and 
|| as wages are higher, the charge might be increased, if necessary. 
| The benefits would be incalculable. 


The charm of infancy.—There is something irresistibly engaging 
| in children; that is, of course, supposing them to be pretty, quiet 
| and clean ; as for your inveterate squallers, and such as make a prac- 
| tice of contaminating themselves with molasses-candy and mud-pies, 
| we pass them by as out of the pale of juvenile toleration. But what 
| is more lovely than a sweet little cherub, say from two years to 





| five, or it may be six, looking as fresh and as nice as though it could 
never by any concatenation of circumstances, stand in need either 
of whipping or washing! its soft, plump little cheeks glowing with 
| health, its lovely bright eyes danc.ag with joy and sparkling with 
intellect, and smiles hovering over its rosy lips like bees over a 
| flower-bed. They are so innocent and so inartificial ; so utterly in- 
| capable of doing, or saying, or even looking, except in full and per- 
| fect accordance with what they feel! Their actions are mirrors in 
, which we may read their souls, not perfectly indeed, but with an indis- 
tinctness that does but enhance the interest with which we regard 
them, because it leaves us something to find out, or at least to con- 
|jecture. It is a problem—a study, of which the indicia are con- 
stantly changing. Thoughts exist, but the expression of them is so 
imperfect that we can but guess at their nature ; yet we know and 
cannot but feel that the expression, so far as it goes, is absolutely 
true and without reservation. When we observe and analyze the 
| actions of grown people, we are conscious of a painful necessity of 
| substituting something or other; in children we have nothing to 
substitute, but only to supply. The diagnostics in the one case are 
| probably false; in the other only imperfect, or incomplete. In 
adults the data must often be changed, or rather the conclusions 
that we draw from them must often be modified, or even wholly re- 
| versed. Not so in children ; so far as the data go, we know that we 
| can proceed from them with implicit confidence. The study of their 
minds exhibits to us only the imperfection of immature intellect ; in 
| that of adults, we are grieved by the discovery of its perversion. 


London books and engravings.—Passing along Canal-street, a 
few days ago, on our way to the Hoboken ferry, we were struck with 
the sight of a familiar face, at the door of a bookseller’s shop, and 
then with the look of the shop itself, for certes, the last time we 
passed by, it was occupied by a dealer in ginghams, ribands, broad- 
cloths and calicoes. Stopping to find out, if possible, what all this 
might signify, we effected, then and there, a pleasant discovery. 
The familiar face and the shop belonged to our ingenious friend, 
Mason, the skilful engraver in wood, whose productions have, more 
than once, been made manifest to the public, in the columns of our 
own cherished hebdomadal. He invited us to walk in, and take a 
survey of his treasures, and displayed to our delighted eyes a num- 
ber of exquisite prints and books of rare merit and beauty, lately 
received from Europe. Among the rest, a superb engraving of very 
imposing dimensions, representing the citation of Wickliffe, the 
English reformer; another called the Beggar's petition, equally 
lovely and laughable ; another by Landseer, entitled the Braggart ; 
a series of portraits of sporting dogs, large and splendidly coloured, 
from paintings by Cooper ; and sundry more, as the auctioneers say, 
’* too tedious to mention.” ‘Then of the books there were “The 
Beggar's Daughter,” ‘‘Sunday in London,” “ Puckle’s Club,” 
number of “Guides” through London, Brighton, Margate, the Isle 
of Wight, etc. ete. all splendidly illustrated with wood cuts of ea- 
quisite finish. In short, Mason has gathered together a number of 
gems of the first water ; and as he is a very pleasant companion, and 
fond of showing his pictures, amateurs of the fine arts will find it 
by no means “a bad move” to drop in as they pass along, and 
rummage several of his portfolios. 
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Lorp norta.—Walking one day into the china shop of Fog and 
Son, Lord North said to one of the partners, “‘ This strange coali- 
tion of yours, sir, will soon be at an end; one of the principals 
must shortly obtain an ascendency, for fog will either eclipse sun, 
or sun chase fog; so that, you see, the partnership cannot last.” 
Two brothers having realized handsome fortunes by their commercial 
transactions with government, Lord North nicknamed one of them 
a rogue in spirit, in allusion to his rum contract, and the other a 
rogue in grain, some of his dealings in corn having elevated him to 
the pillory. To a friend who had asked him what could be his bro- 
ther’s motive for marrying Miss Bannister, he replied, “‘ Why, to 
confess the truth, I can say but little for either her beauty or her 
fortune; but, with regard to family, it is different, for I hear she is 
nearly related to the s¢airs.’ He was frequently upbraided for 
snoring on the treasury bench, during the discussion of important 
topics. While Aldermam Sawbridge was speaking in favour of 
annual parliaments, he raised a laugh among the opposition, by cal- 
ling the attention of the house to the noble premier, who was drow- 
sily nodding in his place. Lord North, however, protested that he 
was not asleep while the alderman spoke; “but,” added he, “I 
wish to heaven I had been!” 


‘WHIMSICAL ANECDOTE OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM.—In his do- 
mestic circle, the earl of Chatham frequently amused himself by 
reading the serious parts of Shakspeare’s plays , the comic scenes 
being, on such occasions, invariably taken by some other person pre- 
sent. He would never suffer himself, if possible, it is said, to be 
seen, by his nearest friends, in an undress ; and that, while in of- 
fice, he would not transact any public business until he had assumed 
his full official costume. He was, however, often compelled, on 
account of his hereditary complaint, to receive his colleagues in bed. 
One evening, in the depth of winter, the duke of Newcastle, on 
whom he frequently inflicted a lecture, had a consultation with him 
in his chamber. Pitt had so great a horror of heat that he would 
never suffer a fire to be lighted in his room; the duke had an equal 
antipathy to cold; and the night being excessively severe, and his 
coadjutor’s lecture unusually long, perceiving a second bed in the 
room, he seated himself upon it, and partly covered himself with a 
blenket. But still feeling insupportabiy cold, he gradually crept, 
full-dressed as he was, into it ; and the two ministers lay, for a con- 
siderable time, at opposite ends of the room, the one warmly de- 
claiming, and the other, shivering, and submissively listening, with 
nothing but their heads visible above the bed-clothes. 

Sueripan.—The prince of Wales, one cold day, went into 
Brookes’s, and complaining of the severity of the weather, called 
for a glass of hot brandy and water, which he emptied at a draught, 
and then immediately ordered another. After drinking the whole of 
the second, and a great part of a third glass, he puffed out his cheeks, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Now I am comfortable :—waiter, bring me a ramp 
steak.” Sheridan, who happened to be present, immediately wrote 
the following lines, and presented them to his royal highness : 

The prince came in, and said ’twas cold, 
Then put to his head the rummer ; 

*Till swallow after swallow came, 

When he pronounced it summer. 

Joun wesixy.—In disposition, John Wesley was kind, placable, 
and affectionate. He practised a strict economy, not wi*h any sordid 
motives, but for the purpose of administering extensively to the wants 
of the poor. His integrity was unimpeachable ; and money would 
have been of no value in his estimation, but that it afforded him the 
means of increasing his utility. He passed six months in Georgia 
without possessing a single shilling; and when, as it has been sur- 
mised, from his own account of a young man at Oxford, his income 
was thirty pounds per annum, he gave away two; “next year, re- 
ceiving sixty, he still lived on twenty-eight, and gave away thirty- 
two; the third year he received ninety, and gave away sixty-two ; 
the fourth year he received a hundred and twenty; still he lived 





as before, on twenty-eight, and gave away ninety-two.” In the 
plenitude of his power, the commissioners of excise, supposing that 
he possessed plate, which, in order to avoid the duty, he had not 
returned, wrote him a letter on the subject. Wesley replied, “I 
have two silver spoons in London, and two at Bristol : this is all the 
plate that I have at present, and I shail not buy any more while so 





many around me want bread.” 


THE BRIDE oF aByDos.— The commencement of Byron’s 
Bride of Abydos, “‘Knowest thou the land,” &c., has been 
commented on in various moods, as being not only incorrect in it- 
self, but as being a close imitation of the stanzas of Mignon to 
William Meister, by Goethe. See the imaginary conversations of 
Walter Savage Landor, where Byron is justly criticized and con- 
demned. Although the song of the mysterious Mignon has often 
been translated, another may be given. It will be remembered by 
the readers of Goethe, that it is an invitation to such a gloomy per- 
sonage as William Meister to visit an Italian villa. 

Know’st thou the land in which the citron blows ? 
Amidst dark leaves the golden orange glows ; 
A gentle wind breathes — the deep-blue sky, 
All still the myrtles stand, the laurels high : 
Know’st thou that land well? 

Thither, thither, 
Oh, my beloved, let us go together. 
Know’st thou the house? Its roofs on pillars lay, 
Its hall was bright, its chambers light and gay ; 
And marble shapes stood round and look’d at me. 
Poor, simple child, what have they done to thee ? 
Know’st thou that house well ? 

Thither, thither, 
Oh, my protector, let us go together. 
Know’st thou the mountain with the misty shroud ? 
‘The mule treads slowly through the dark gray cloud ; 
In caverns dwell the serpents’ ancient brood ; 
The rocks dash down, and o’er them rolls the flood. 
Know’st thou that mountain? 

Thither, thither 


Our way lies. Father, let us go together. 





Scort’s cu1LpHoop.—One nursery maid who still survives, and 
seems to retain a vivid recollection that he was at times too many 
for her, says, “ that he often kept the nursery in an uproar, using 
his crutch upon his brothers with good effect.” The cook-maid, 
pursues our informant, had angered him on one occasion, when he, 
to punish her, drowned a whole litter of puppies in the cistern. 
That day, at dinner, he refused to eat any, and the investigation 
naturally set on foot in consequence of such an unwonted phenom- 
enon, brought his misdeed to light. One anecdote more of infancy, 
and we will follow him to the country. Even when a child, he 
was pleased and happy in a thunder-storm. A violent tempest of 


this kind happening to break over the town one afternoon, shortly | 


after Wattie began to run about on crutches; the frightened children 


were collected in the nursery, by their scarcely less frightened | 


attendants. He was no where to be seen; the family became , 
alarmed at his absence, and the domestics were despatched in all | 


directions in search of him. No word, however, could be had of 


| 


Wattie, until accidentally one of the men servants had occasion to 


go to the back garden, where, to his surprise, he found the child 


lying on his back, clapping his little hands at every flash uf light- | 
ning, and crying “bonnie bonnie!” He was carried into the house, | 


drenched with rain, and screaming with vexation at being disturbed. 
It seems to us that even in these trifling incidents may be discerned 


traces perhaps of a slight degree of that irascibility necessarily | 


attendant upon protracted sickness, but at the same time of a temper in- | 


clining to drollery, bold and fearless, determined to keep its own under 
every disadvantage, and claiming kindred with the grand and beautiful. 


SUN OF THE SLEEPLESS. 


Sun of the sleepless! melancholy star! 

Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far, 

That show’st the darkness thou canst not dispel ; 
How like art thou to joy remember’d well ! 

So gleams the past, the light of other days, 

Which shines, but warms not with its powerless rays ; 
A night beam sorrow watcheth to behold, 

Distinct, but distant—clear, but oh how cold! 





Drysurcn ansey.—Lord Buchan, who, with many amiable 
virtues, possessed a full equivalent of amiable weaknesses, con- 
ceiving Scott to be dying, (at a former period of his life,) waited 
upon Mrs. Scott and begged her to intercede with her illustrious 
husband to allow himself to be buried in Dryburgh Abbey. ‘The 
place,” says his lordship, “is very beautiful—just such a place as 
the poet loves; and as he has a fine taste that way, he is sure of 
being gratified with my offer.” Scott smiled when told of the cir- 
eumstance, and promised Lord Buchan the refusal since he was so 
solicitous. His lordship, however, took up his last lodging in the 
Abbey long before his illustrious neighbour. 


! 
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Our oF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE.—An exemplification of 
this proverb was afforded, some time ago, by the discriminating 
zeal of the London populace, who, as all the world knows, have a 
particular animosity to the catholics, at particular times and seasons. 
We do not, by any means, vouch for the truth of the story, but give 
it as we find it, in one of the London periodicals. Narses Laza- 
rian, a priest of the Armenians at Constantinople, being on a visit 
at the British metropolis, was knocked down in the public streets 
by some furious bigot, whose prejudices were wounded at the sight 
of the silver cross worn by the venerable stranger. But the cross 
was worn in consequence of a previous insult: deceived by his 
oriental costume, some idle boys hooted the Armenian priest and 
called him a Jew; to prevent a recurrence of the mistake, he deter- 
mined to wear the cross as an evidence of his faith, but found to 
his cost that the outward symbol of christianity attracted persecu- 
tion as certainly in London as it would have done in Constantinople. 

E14, ON PRESENTS OF GAME.— We love to have our friend in 
the country sitting thus at our table by proxy; to apprehend his 
presence, (though a hundred miles may lie between us,) by a turkey, 
whose goodly aspect reflects to us his “plump corpusculum ;” to 
taste him in grouse or woodcock ; to feel him gliding down in the 
toast peculiar to the latter ; to incorporate him in the larger half of a 
noble trout, some fourteen inches between the gills and the tail, This 
is, indeed, to have him within ourselves ; to know him intimately ; 
such participation is, methinks, unztzve, as the old theologians phrase 
it, and comes up to the most sublime conceptions of close Pythian- 
and-Damonic friendship. 








LEpigrams and witticisms. 
Frem the German. 
Is it a wonder, with his pelf, 
That Tom his friends remembers not! 
For friends are easily forgot 
By him who can forget himself. 


Oh Venus! whelm’d in sorrow o’er, 
My broken glass I bring to thee ; 
For what I was it shows no more, 
And what I am I dare not see. 
If one have served thee, tell the deed to many ; 
Hast thou served many, tell it not to any. 
One Arab steed ’s worth more than all 
An overcrowded donkey stall. 





Appearance may deceive us—understand, 
A pure white glove may hide a spotted hand. 
Friend, do not crouch to those above, 
And do not tread on those below ; 
Love those—who’re worthy of thy love ; 
Love these—and thou wilt make them so. 


Of all Job lost, his history tells us plain, 

Heaven gave him doubled portions back again. 
Satan took not his vixen wife, ’tis trae— 

What would the patient man have done with tro? 





TO AN OLD COQUETTE. 
. ’Tis not thy years which frighten me away, 
But that thy youngest brother’s hair is gray. 
. Be not disquieted, fond girl—in truth, 
They laugh not at thy age, but at thy youth. 
. I did not laugh : in spite of Celia’s rage, 
I dared not laugh—I’ve learn’d to rev’rene age. 





You say, among the human race 

That warriors hold the noblest place ; 
And perhaps I might agree with you, 
Were they not thieves and murderers too. 





ON SCALIGER’S GRAVE—A CRITICAL RAILER. 


One man lies stretch’d upon this mortal bier, 
Yet more than twenty tongues are silenced here. 
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